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Historical Sketch. 



The Discovery of Australia. 

Fob many centuries l>efore the date of the earliest extant record of its 
Early Dutch discovery, there were peraiHte'nt ruiiioiirs of the existence of a Great 

Discoveries, ^"uth Land ; but it was not until the beginning of the seventeenth 
century that these vague reports were verified for Western Europe. The 
first authenticated discovery of the cuntinent was made 
by a Dutchman, Captain Willem Jansz, 
whose vessel, the "Duyfhen," entered the 
1 in 1606, and sailed 
ape Keerweer or Turn- 
!ere some of the crew 
ut met with such sturdy 
ail ion from the natives 
that they speedily re- 
tired. This expe- 
dition of the 
" Duyfhen " was 
the fintt of a 
number of Dutch 
voyages of ex- 
ploration in Aus- 
tralian waters, 
the most impor- 
tant being (hat 
of Abel Janszen 
Tasman, who dis- 
covered Van Die- 
renamed Tasmania) and N«w Zealand. It was he who called this part of the world New 
Holland, a name which it i-etained until 1814, when, at the suggestion of Flinders, it was 
changed to Australia. 
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2 Historical Sketch. 

The first English navigator to sight the Australian continent was William 

Early English Dampier, who ina^le a visit to these shores in 1688, an supercargo of the 

Exploration. " Cygnet," a troder whose crew hatl turned buccaneers. On his return to 

England he published an account of his voyage, which resulted in his 

being sent out in the " Roebuck " in 1699 further to prosecute his discoverieH. He examined 

about 900 miles of the north-west coast, and was disgusted by the sterile and waterless aspect 

of the country, as well as by the miserable ap{>earance of the jwverty- stricken inhabitants. So 

discouraging was his report, that for many years the tusk of Australian exploration was 

entirely neglected by the English, though the Dutch still showed a waning interest in the 

apparently inhospitable country. 



In 1769, Captain James Cook of the "Endeavour" was despatched to the 
Captain Cook. South Seas to olisei-ve the transit of Venus ; but he was also eommis."ioned 

to ascertain " whether the unexplored part of the Southern Hemisphere 
be only an immense mass of water, or contain anolher continent." Having successfully 
oliservpd the transit from the Island of Olaheite(Tahiti), he turned southward, and later bore up 
in a north-westerly direction, heating about the Pacitic in search of the eastern coast of the great 
continent. After circumnavigating New Zealand, he stood due west for nearly three weeks, 
and, on the I9th April, 1770, sighted the eastern coast of Australia at a point a|iparent!y 
identical with the present Ca]ie Everard. Thence he sailed up tlie coast, and, on the 28th 
April, dropped anchor in Botany Bay. He subsequently continued his northerly course, and 
surveyed the whole of the eastern coast, to which he gave the name of New South Wales. On 
his return to England he repoiled that Botany Bay was a suitable place for colonisation. 



Neui South Wales. 



New South Wales. 

It was in the early part of 1787 that Viscount Sydney, Secretary of State 
The First Fleet, for the Colonies, determined to plant a colony in New South Wales, and 

by May of that year the First Fleet had been equipped. The fleet 
consisted of eleven vessels, the largest of which did not exceed 450 tons burthen, while the 
smallest was no more than 270 tons. Six of the ships were transports, in which travelled no 
fewer than 564 men and 192 women. The military section of the expedition was represented 
by 163 marines and ten officers, commissioned and non-commissioned. These, with five medical 



men, a few mechanics, and forty women- (wives of marines), together with thirteen children, 
made up the total number of persons despatched to found the colony. Captain Phillip, R.N., 
was placed in command of the expedition, and given a commission as Governor and Captain- 
General of New South Wales. 

It is not to be sup[>osed that the hope of solving immediate difficulties 

Views of the was the only motive which determined the Government of the day to 

Founders of found the colony of New South Wales. We have the direct testimony 

New South Wales, of several contemporary writers to demonstrate that all concerned felt that 

they were engaged in making a new home in the Southern Hemisphere 

for the British people, and that visions of even greater progress than has yet been attained 

filled the minds, not only of Viscount Sydney and Governor Phillip, but also of many reflecting 

persons in the colony itself. 
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5 Historical Sketch. 

At this juncture Bligh summoned the six officers, who had acted as 
Deposition of Bligh. jurors, to appear before him to explain their conduct in supp6rting 

Macarthur's request, but they declined to appear. Next day he sent 
several times to Major Johnston, the Commandant, asking him to confer with him as to the 
conduct of his subordinates. That official pleaded ill-health, and remained at home until the 
evening, when he suddenly appeared in Barrack-square. According to his own statement, he 
found himself beset by the clamours of a number of the leading inhabitants, civil and military, 
calling upon him to place the Governor under arrest. Accordingly he marched with his 
regiment to Government House, and Bligh was placed under close confinement in his own 
residence. These events took place on the 26th January, 1808. 

Nearly two years passed before Bligh's successor, Lieutenant-General Macquarie, arrived 
in Sydney with instructions to reinstate the deposed Governor for twenty-four hours, to assume 
the Government himself, and to send Johnston hom6 under close arrest. Bligh could not be 
reinstated, as he had already left the colony ; so Macquarie's first act was to arrest Major 
Johnston, who was subsequently tried by court-martial, in England, and cashiered. 

The colony now entered on a stage of decided progress. The final abolition 

Proaress under oF the traffic in rum was followed by a marked improvement in the morals 

Macauarie. ^^ ^^® population ; schools were established : an impetus was given to 

exploration ; churches and public buildings were erected ; asylums 
founded ; and a better tone was given to society generally by the exertions of the philanthropic 
Governor, ably seconded by the endeavours of his wife. 

Among the many beneficial works undertaken by Macquarie, by far the 

The Blue Mountains- niost important was the road over the mountains to the Bathurst Plains. 

Crossed. After many attempts to penetrate the coast range, it had at last been 

successfully crossed, in 1813, by Blaxland, Wentworth, and Lawson. 
Another distinguishing feature of Governor Macquarie's policy was his largely successful 
attempt to remove the religious disabilities under which a considerable section of the colonists 
laboured. His departure from the colony, in 1821, was regarded with deep regret by the 
entire population. 

The new governor. Sir Thomas Brisbane, emulated the good example 
Proaress under ^®^ ^7 ^^^ predecessor. He carried on the work of exploration, and sent 
Brisbane's ^^* ^*^®y» ^^® Surveyor-General, to survey various parts of the north- 

A/J 'n' f nf'nn eastern coast-line. It was by Oxley that the Brisbane River was found; 

and, shortly afterwards, Hovell and Hume discovered the Murray and 
the Murrumbidgee. The iuimigi-ation of free settlers was much encouraged by Sir Thomas 
Brisbane, the result being the arrival of numbers of young men, many possessing capital, 
who became squatters, and soon wrought a happy change in the colony by causing the 
costly Government farms to be broken up. Censorship of the Press was abolished in 
1824 ; trial by jury was introduced about the same time. 

An Act had also been passed by the Imperial Parliament, in 1823, which 

Formation of a provided that the Governor should nominate a Legislative Council of 

Legislative Council, seven members, by whose advice he was to be guided. Previously the 

Governor had been absolute in power. 
The next Governor, Major-General Ralph Darling, by his amazing blunders almost 
succeeded in destroying much of the good work of his predecessors. He soon became involved 



New Soutk Wales. "j 

in very serious disputes with the colonists and the Preas. In order to silence the criticismB of 
the latter, a series of Acts were passed by the Council, and for the time stifled obnoxious 
comments. One good result which sprang indirectly fron) these arbitrary Acts was the 



enlargement of the Legislative Council, in 1828, from seven to fifteen members. Explorations 
were still continued during this period with considerable success. When Darling left the 
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colony, in 1831, much progress had been achieved, in spite of his personal unpopularity. The 
population had increased to over 51,000 for the whole of New South Wales, and the value of 
the total exports was £500,000. 

The general odium with which Governor Darling w^as regarded gave a 
Sir Richard Bourhe. fictitious advantage to his successor, Sir Richard Bourke, even before bis 

sterling qualities had become known. Sir Richard Bourke may be said 
to have been the real founder of our present free institutions, as, under his rule, the foundations 
of the Constitution we now enjoy were well and truly laid, on the solid basis of full and equal 
rights to all, whatever their sect or belief. A policy of assisted immigration was initiated at 
the Governor's suggestion, and immigrants began to arrive in large numbers. 

But perhaps the greatest achievement of Bourke's administration was the 
Religious Equality, establishment of religious equality, and the breaking up of the monopoly 

of Government aid enjoyed by one communion. 
The famous expeditions of Sir Thomas Mitchell were undertaken during Bourke's 
tenure of office. The first was to the north as far as Liverpool Plains ; in the second, the 
country between the Bogan and the Macquarie was surveyed ; in the third, the course of the 
Darling was traced from its source to its junction with the Murray ; in the fourth were 
discovered the plains of Victoria. 

The great event of the time of Governor Gipps, who succeeded Bourke, 

The Constitution was undoubtedly the introduction of a new Constitution, by the establish- 

of 1843. ment of a Legislative Council composed of thirty-six members, twelve of 

whom were nominated by the Crown and the remainder elected by those 
who were placed on the electoral roll, a small property qualification being required. 

Sir George Gipps was succeeded as Governor by Sir Charles Augustus Fitzroy, during 
whose tenure of office occurred several of the most important events in the history of Australia. 

The first agitation for the formation of the Port Phillip District into a 

Separation separate colony took place towards the end of Governor Gipps' adminis- 

of Victoria and tration. The entire population of what is now New South Wales, 

Queensland. Victoria, and Queensland did not, at -that period, exceed 150,000, of 

which the Port Phillip District contained only 30,000. Their distance 
from the seat of Government, nevertheless, justified the demand of the Victorians for separa- 
tion, which was conc-eded in 1851. In December, 1859, New South Wales was again 
dismembered, losing its northern province, which was constituted a separate colony under the 
name of Queensland. 

The discovery of gold early in 1851, near Bathui*st, raised a wave of 
Gold. excitement which afiected all classes. Hundreds of people, attracted by 

the possibility of amassing a fortune in a few months, abandoned their 
employments and flocked to Bathurst. Before long, the news had spread over the world, and 
excited the imaginations of men in every clime. From all quarters of the globe followed a 
mighty rush of the most enterprising spirits, and those physically the most capable of enduring 
the unknown hardships before them. Since then the current of immigration has never ceased. 
Thousands of men in the prime of life, who had been attracted to these shores by the hopes of 
riches easily acquired on the gold-fields, seeing patient industry everywhere rewarded, remained 
to share in the general prosperity, readily turning their attention to their former less exciting 
pursuits. Nothing, since the introduction of wool-growing, has tended so much to develop the 
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resources of our country, and to make so widely known the great advantages which Australia 

offers to the overcrowded populations of the Old World, as the discovery of gold in 1851. 

For several years there had been growing up among the colonists a strong 

Responsible Govern- desire for a larger measure of self-government ; and, in 1852, the 

ment. ^t«tion in favour of a free Constitution was recognised by the Imperial 

Government, and provision was made to confer such a Constitution upon 

New South Wales. On the 21st December, 1863, the Constitution Act, the basis of the rights 

we now enjoy, was passed ; and, two years later, the new Constitution was fornially inaugurated 

by Sir William Denison, who had just succeeded Governor Fitzroy, 

The Constitution Act entirely swept away the former system, and established two 

Legislative Chambers. The first was to consist of not less than twenty-one natural-born or 

naturalised subjects, who were to be nominated by the Governor in the name of the Queon. 

The Legislative Assembly was to consist of fifty-four members, elected by popular vote. Tlie 

readiness with which the people of the colony adapted themselves to the forms and practice of 

their new government was not a little remarkable, and fully justified their assumption of its 

privileges. 

Ever since the institution of Responsible 

Government, the steady material progress of the 

colony has been remarkable ; but it is not neces- 
sary here either to trace the progress in detail, or 

to sketch even briefly the political history of the 

country. It will be sufficient to indicate one or two 

of the more outstanding or important events whicli 

have occurred between 1855 and the present day. 
The steady increase of popu- 
Population. lation during the past half- 
century is in itself undeniable 

evidence of the prosperity and progress of the 

colony. At the close of 1^59, when Queensland 

was separated from it, the mother colony containe<l 

a population of 336,572 persons. After forty years 

the number had risen to 1 ,356,650— an increase of a 

little over a million. The following tigures give the 

growth of the population at ten-year periods during 

the interval : — 



1879 



481,44S. 
709,450. 




The year 1870 was the hundredth anniversary of the discovery of the 
Expositions. eastern coast by Captain Cook. To celebrate the occaHion, an intercolonial 

exhibition was held in Sydney. Nine years later a second exhibition, 
which this time partook of an international character, was undertaken by the Government. 
The Garden Palace, a commodious building erected for the purpose of housing the exhibits, 
was subsequently burnt to the ground (in 1882), and many valuable documents were reduced 
to ashes. 
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One of the most important measures passed in the colony since the granting 
Public Education, of Responsible Government was the " Bill to make more adequate 

provision for Public Education." This Bill, which was passed in 1879, 
abolished denominational schools, and established a secular and compulsory system, with free 
education for the children of those who were not in a position to pay the small fee imposed by law. 

In 1885, the events in Egypt, which came to a climax in the death of 
Military Assistance Genc^ral Gordon and the fall of Khartoum, attracted general attention. 
to the Empire, This interest culminated in an offer, made by Mr. Dalley, the Attorney- 
General, on behalf of the colony, to send a contingent of Australians to 
ifght side by side with the British regiments in the Soudan. The offer was accepted by the 
Imperial Government, and, though the contingent was given no great opportunity to distinguish 
itself in action, there can be no doubt of the significance of the movement as a demonstration 
of growing powers and resources whifch the enemies of Great Britain had hitherto held of 
small importance. The precedent set in 1885 was followed in 1900 and 1901, when troops 
were despatched from New South Wales to take part in the war which was being waged 
against the Boer Republics in South Africa. In the former year a contingent of naval 
volunteers was sent to assist the British troops in China. 

The most important event for Australia, in recent days, was the 
Federation, federation of the colonies in" 1900-1. Even the framers of the first free 

Au]Btralian Constitution had felt the advisability of some form of 
federal union, and had proposed the establishment of a General Assembly; and, ever since 
then, the subject has cropped up from time to time ; but, though the movement made slow 
progress, the desire for federation was never far from the people. An important step was 
taken in 1890, when a conference, consisting of representatives of each of the seven colonies, 
met at MelbouiTie, and resolved that steps should be taken for the appointment of delegates to 
a National Australasian Convention, to consider and report upon an adequate scheme for a 
Federal Constitution. The Convention accordingly sat in Sydney, in the following year, and 
adopted a Draft Constitution Bill. But popular enthusiasm was not aroused, and, though 
statesmen did not allow the question to drop out of sight, it did not come prominently before 
the public until several years had elapsed. In 1896, Acts w^ere passed in New South Wales 
and other colonies to enable electors qualified to vote for members of the Lower House to 
choose peraons to represent their respective colonies on a Federal Convention. The new 
Convention met three times, but the Bill which it produced, though accepted enthusiastically 
by Victoria, Tasmania and South Australia, was rejected by New South Wales ; for, though a 
majority in the mother colony was in favour of it, the statutory number of 80,000 votes 
necessary for its acceptance was not reached. However, the New South Wales Parliament 
drew up a list of amendments which it desired to see embodied in the Bill, and Mr. G. H. Reid, 
the Premier, submitted the resolutions to the Premiers of the other colonies in conference. 
The result was an amended Bill, which was eventually accepted by the six Australian colonies. 
In 1899 it was sent to the Imperial Parliament, which passed it almost unaltered after 
considerable discussion ; and on the 9th July, 1900, it received the Royal assent. The new 
Commonwealth was proclaimed, amid general rejoicing, on the first day of the twentieth 
century, the Earl of Hopetoun being the first Governor-General. A contingent of repre- 
sentative Imperial troops took part in the celebrations, which were marked by enthusiasm and 
lavish expenditure. 
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Natural Divisions. 

Nkw Socth Wales is divided naturally into three distinct zones, running north and south, 
each widely differing from the others in physical configuration and climate. The table-land, 
which forms the summit of the Main Dividing Range, comprises one of these zones, and marks 
the division between the coastal districts and the great plains of the interior. 

The Main Dividing Range runs almost [larallel with the coast, and at 
The Dividing Range, no great distance from it. On the eastern verge of the table-land the 

mountains rise abruptly to a height which averages between 2,000 and 
3,000 feet ; towards the west they slope gradually to meet the plains. In the south-eastern 
portion of the State there are snow-clad peaks which attain an altitude of more than 7,000 
feet. In this district, which has the appearance of having been rent by some tremendous 
convulsion of nature, the mountains are rugged and their slopes abrupt. Tlie average height 
of the Snowy and Muniong Ranges reaches 5,000 feet. As the table-land runs northward it 
decreases in height and width until it narrows to a few miles only, with an elevation of 
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scarcely 1,500 feet. It rises again at the Blue Mountains, and again decreases as it spreads 
northwards, until, as a comparatively narrow ridge, it divides the waters of the Ooulbum and 
the Hunter, on the eastern alo[)e, from those of the Nanioi and the Castlere^h on the 
western. Once mon- the mass widens out in the Liverpool Ranges, where the table-land 
maintains an average altitude of 3,000 feet, giving U> this district, though situated at no 
great distance from the tropics, the aspect and climate o£ far higher latitudes. To tbe 
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eastward of the range, innumerable spurs extend towards the sea, dividing the waters of the 
many rivers which flow into the Pacific Ocean. 

In the extreme west of the State, bordering upon South Australia, 

The Western another mountain system exists, forming the western edge of an immense 

Ranges, depression, through which the largest rivers of the continent hold their 

devious course. However, the highest points of the western ranges do 
not exceed an elevation of 2,000 feet. The whole mountain system of New South Wales 
lies below the limit of perpetual snow, though along the south-eastern slopes of the Snowy 
Banges, and on the summits of the high peaks of the Australian Alps, snow sometimes lingers 
throughout the year. 

Two of the largest lakes in the State lie on the summit of the Main 
Lakes. Dividing Range, within a few miles of the towns of Goulburn, Quean- 

bey an, and Braid wood. 
Though the zone of country just described exhibits certain localities which are not only 
exceedingly rugged, but comparatively barren, it can also show extensive patches of the richesit 
soil, and is well supplied with rain. 

The coastal region, which lies between the Main Dividing Range and the 
The Coastal sea, varies in breadth from a few miles to about fifty leagues. This 

Districts, fertile and well-watered area enjoys an average rainfall of 41*73 inches. 

It is traversed by fifteen rivers, of various sizes, all of which flow -into 

Rivers of the the South Pacific. The largest of these rivers, taking them in order. 

Eastern Slope, from north to south, are the Richmond, the Clarence, the Macleay, the 

Manning, the Hunter, the Hawkesbury, and the Shoalhaven. 
The Richmond takes its rise in the heights of the Macpherson Range, and flows for 120 
miles, first through rugged pastoral country and large areas of fertile soil, some of which 
are heavily timbered, and, in its lower course, through rich alluvial land. It is navigable 
by one branch to Casino, a distance of sixty-two miles, and by another to Lismore, sixty miles 
from the sea. 

Immediately south of the last-named stream is the Clarence, the largest river on the 
eastern watershed ; it runs for 240 miles, draining an area of over 8,000 square miles, and 
reaches the spa at Shoal Bay. It is navigable for sixty-seven miles, and ocean-going steamers 
of large tonnage ascend as far as Grafton, forty-two miles from the sea. 

The Macleay discharges into Trial Bay, after a course of 200 miles from its source near 
Ben Lomond. It flows through rugged and precipitous country, down magnificent gorges, with 
many waterfalls, some of which have a perpendicular descent of over 200 feet. In places the 
mountain walls tower to a height of 3,000 feet above the stream. In the lower course of the 
Macleay the valley widens into alluvial plains, of which a large proportion is thickly timbered. 
This river is navigable for thirty miles. 

The Manning rises in the Main Dividing Range, and flows almost due east through a 
tine timber country and rich agricultural land. 

The Hunter has its source in the Liverpool Range, and flows south and east 200 miles 
to Port Hunter, on the shores of which is situated the city of Newcastle. Together with its 
numerous tributaries, the Hunter drains an area more than twice as large as the basin of the 
Thames. The river is navigable for large steamers as far as Morpeth, thirty-four miles ; and 
two of its tributaries, the Paterson and the "Williams, are both navigable, the one for a 
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distance of eighteen milea, and the other for twenty miles. The whole of the Hunter 
River district is very rich in pastoral and agricultural products. Through Its lower course the 
river drains the largest and most important coal-field in Australia. 

The course of the Hawkesbury, wLich, under the name of the Wollondilly, has its 
source not far from Goulbum, extends over 330 miles. It first flows in a northerly direction, 
gathering on its way the waters of many tributary streams, each of considerable local import- 
ance. Along the foot of the Blue Mountains it piisses through a rich valley, highly cultivated. 
Then, turning to the east, it bears its way through broken country, traversing magnificent 
scenery, till it joins the sea at Broken Bay. Navigation is possible as far as Windsor, seventy 
miles from the mouth. 



Generally speaking, the rivers south of Sydney are of less importance than those to the 
north, as the width of the coastal strip narrows considerably. Neverthless, the Shoalhaven 
has a course of 260 miles, and drains a district 3,300 miles in area. In its upper reaches, it 
waters alluvial plains which are counted amongst the richest and most productive in the 

New South Wales has a coast-line of 800 miles, with many harbours 

Harbours. and bays, affording outlets for the produce of the country. Besides 

harbours of commercial importance, there are others which afibrd shelter 

for vessels in slress of weather. Fortunately, however, harbours of refuge are not often 

required, for the coast of the State is singularly free from hurricanes and storms. 

Twofold Bay, formerly the seat of a large whaling trade, is a magni&cent sheet of water 
near the southprn limit of the province. Its trade in produce and live stock is principally with 
the neighbouring States, 
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About eighty miles to the south of Svdney the coast is broken by an iQ)poi*tant inlet 
called Jer\is Bay. Its entrance is two miles wide, and on its bosom safe anchorage may be 
found in almost any part. It is surrounded by nch mineral and agricultural country, as yet 
unexploited. Nature has been so bountiful to tlie country as a whole that particular districts, 
undoubtedly rich, must remain for a while undeveloped, and ports which would in older 
countries be prized for their convenience and capacity here remain unused, save as refuges 
in stormy weather. 

Botany Bay, a few miles south of Sydney, was the first Australian port entered by 
Captain Cook. It covers an area of twenty-four square miles, but, on account of its proximity 
to Sydney, has little trade. 

Port Jackson holds the first place among the harbours of the world for convenience 
of entrance, depth of water, nnd natural shipping facilities. As the harbour and city of 
Sydney call for detailed description in later pages of this little book, no more extended 
reference need be made to them at present. 

Broken Bay, fifteen miles north of Port Jackson, forms the mouth of the River 
Hawkesbury. It has a bold entrance, and on Barranjoey, the southern headland, is erected a 
fine lighthouse. At the head of Brisbane Water, the northern branch of the bay, stands 
Gosford, the centre of an important district. 

Port Hunter stands at the mouth of the river of that name. When first used, the 
harbour was inconvenient and somewhat dangerous ; but, thanks to the construction of 
breakwaters and training-walls, it is now safe and roomy, with shipping facilities equal to 
those found in any other Australian port. 

Port Stephens, a little further north, offers at all times the safest and most commodious 
harbour desirable. As a natural port, it is hardly inferior to Port Jackson, and the scenery 
of its shores is very beautiful. At present Port Stephens is little used, on account of its 
proximity to Newcastle and the sparseness of the population in its immediate neighbourhood. 

At Shoal Bay, the estuary of the Clarence, the anchorage is safe and commodious ; and, 
with the completion of the works designed for improving the river entrance, it promises to 
be one of the best ports on the coast. 

Of our many smaller harbours nothing need be said here. 

The third division of the State includes the great plains of the west, 
Out Back. which form a vast basin through which the quiet waters of a few great 

rivers have their long though uncertain course?. The rivers of the 
western region all belong to the fluvial system of the Mun-ay, which carries to the southern 
ocean, through the State of South Australia, the drainage of a watershed immense in extent, 
embracing the northern portion of Victoria and the western and larger part of New South 
Wales, and reaching almast to the centre of Queensland. 

The Murray, the southern branch of this vast river sybtem, takes its rise in the Snowy 
Range, from which descend its three principal sources, the Hume, the Tooma, and the Indi. 
The Indi is really the main river. From the confluence of these rivers the Murray rapidly 
descends to the plains below Albury, where it is only 490 feet above sea-level, though it has still 
to loiter 1,439 miles toward the sea. Before being joined by the Murrumbidgee, the Murray 
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is augmented by the waters of many tributaries on either bank, those of New South Wales 
being the most important. From its farthest source to the sea below Lake Alexandrina, the 
Murray has a total course of 1,719 miles, and is navigable for about 1,590 miles. 

The Murrumbidgee has its source at the foot of a hill overlooking the Coolamon 
Plains, at the height of nearly 5,000 feet above the sea. After a very erratic course, during 
which it drains an area of 15,400 square miles, it receives the Lachlan, and finally joins the 
main river. 

The upper valleys, both of the Murrumbidgee and the Murray, are of similar physical 
aspect. Both rivers are snow-fed — the Murray to a greater extent than its tributary. In the 
lower basins they are also simitar in character, and the plains which they drain are amongst 
the most fertile in the State. 

The principal tributary of the Murrumbidgee is the Lachlan, which rises in the Main 
Dividing Range, and has a course of 700 miles. The lines of demarcation between the 
Lachlan basin and that of the Murrumbidgee on the south, and of the Darling on the north- 
west, are hardly perceptible, so flat is the country through which these great rivers flow. 

Of all the tributaries of the Murray, the Darling drains the largest area, extending as 
it does over the greater portion of the western district of New South Wales, and embracing 
nearly all Southern Queensland. The course of the river is tortuous in the extreme ; in many 
places a narrow neck of land, a mile or two across, separates parts of the river twenty miles 
distant if the stream were followed. The Darling has no source under that name ; but, as the 
Dumaresq, it lises in the Dividing Range at the extreme north-east of the colony. Lower down 
in its course it is known as the Macintyre, until, at its confluence with the Gwydir, it takes the 
name of the Barwon. From the Bogan junctioii to the sea it is called the Darling. The 
variety of names which attaches to many Australian rivers is due to the fact that they were 
discovered in sections, the identity of which 'was not discovered until years afterwards, and the 
sectional names have survived to puzzle strangers and vex the hearts of schoolboys. 

In its upper course, the Darling receives many tributaries which drain the southern 
portion of Queensland. The yirincipal affluents of the Darling within the boundaries of New 
South Wales are on the left bank. The Gwydir, Namoi, Castlereagh, Macquaric, and Bogan 
are the most important. These streams are all of considerable length, and similar in character. 
Their upper valleys are on the table-lands, and their lower courses lie through alluvial plains 
and good pastoral country. The Darling is intermittently navigable as far as Walgett, 1,758 
miles from its confluence with the Murray, and 2,345 miles from the sea. 

If the fluvial system of the Murray and Darling and their principal tributaries he 
considered in the light of the facilities it affords for water carriage, its value will appear not 
inconsiderable. The total distance of river which can be navigated in the western district 
reaches nearly 4,200 miles. 

Here and there along the course of the western rivers are found lakes. These lakes are 
in reality shallow depressions, which in times of flood receive the overflow of the rivers, and 
feed them in turn when the floods have subsided. The area of these pools is undefined, as they 
vary in size according to rainfall. 
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Climate. 

Records of temperature, taken during the course of many years, conclusively show that the 
climate of New South Wales is one of the most temperate and uniform anywhere experienced. 
In the coastal region, not only is the climate milder than those of corresponding latitudes 
in the northern hemisphere*, but the range of temperature is not so great. This is a very 
important factor in estimating the healthiness of a country. 

In Sydney the mean temperature is about the same as at Naples, but in 

In the Coastal the latter town the summer is warmer and the winter much colder than at 

District, Sydney. Casino, near the northern border, would resemble the country 

bordering on the Gulf of Suez, if the temperature accorded with that of 
similar latitudes in the northern hemisphere. Such, however, is not the case. Casino has a 
mean temperature of 67 'S", only 2" more than that of Messina. in Sicily, which lies more 
than 9** further from the equator. Eden, which is situated at the extreme south of the State, 
in latitude 37", has a mean temperature which is practically the same as that of Nice and Rome, 
places respectively 466 arid 339 miles further removed from the line. The famed resorts on the 
Mediterranean sea-board bear no comparison with the Pacific slope of New South Wales, 
either for natural salubrity or for the comparative mildness of the summer and winter. 

Passing from the coast to the table-land, a distinct climatic region is 
On the Table-land, entered. On the high southern plateau, at an elevation of 4,640 feet, 

stands the town of Kiandra, having a mean summer temperature of 56*4', 
and a winter temperature of 32-5", corresponding with that of Dunfermline, in Scotland. 
Cooma, in the centre of the Monaro Plains, enjoys a summer as mild as either London or Paris, 
while its winters are far less severe. On the New England table-land, the climate of Armidale 
and other towns may be considered as nearly perfect as can be found. The range of 
temperature approximates closely to that of the famous health resorts in the south of France. 

The climate of the western plains, in spite of the heat of part of the 
In the Interior, summer, is remarkably he.ilthy. The town of Bourke may be taken as an 

example. Bourke has exactly the same latitude as Ciiiro, yet its summer 
temperature is 1-5° less than that of the Egyptian city. The mean winter reading of the 
thermometer is 54*5° ; and, accompanied as this is by clear skies and an absence of snow, the 
season is both refreshing and enjoyable. In the early days of the colony, much of the flat 
country was without surface water in years of severe drought ; but much capital has been 
devoted to the construction of tanks which are invaluable, and of artesian bores, which, yielding 
literally rivers of water, afford an abundant and perennial supply. From the standpoint of 
health, it is fortunate for the country that dryness is one of the characteristics ; otherwise 
the interior of the State would, with abundant rains, h»ive become an impenetrable jungle, 
the lurking place of those malarial fevers which devastate so many fair regions of the Old World 
and America. 
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Fauna and Flora. 



The geological structure of the Continent is intensely interesting to the 
Geology. inquirer, who -speedily finds evidence of extinct life-forms not discoverable 

in other portions of the globe. Some parts of Australia have existed as 
dry land from remote ages, and the depth of the ocean which surrounded these islands of olden 
time may be vaguely imagined by those who meditate on the fact that the layers of marine 
sediment, which form the great inland plains, extend to a depth of more than 1,600 feet. From 
a commercial point of view the geological formations of the country are important for their 
indications of vast areas of soils suitable for agricultural and pastoral purposes, and of rocks 
which afford evidence of inexhaustible mineral resources. 

The Fauna and Flora of Australia are peculiar for their mingling of quite modem with 
undoubtedly archaic forms. The marsupials, the platypus, the emus and cassowaries, and the 
spiny ant-eater are of immense importance to the naturalist for the light they throw upon 
certain fossils found in European and American secondary strata ; and the same may be said 
of the eucalypts, zamise, birds-nest ferns, and other Australian botanical specimens. 



Fauna. 

The marsupials, to which class belongs the great majoiity of Australian 
Marsupials, mammals, are distinguished by the production of their young in an 

extremely imperfect state of development, and their nurture, frequently, 
in an abdominal pouch for a considerable period. They occur in Australia, Tasmania, and New 
Guinea. In America they are represented by a single family — the Didelphyidae. The mar- 
supialia are divided into two sub-orders : (1) The diprodonts, having only two front teeth in the 
lower jaw ; this sub-order includes the kangaroos, wombats, and Australian opossums ; (2) the 
polyprodonts, distinguished by having six or more front teeth, including the bandicoots, native 
cats, pouched mice, Tasmanian tigers, &c. 

In the journar of Dampier, the explorer (1699), we read of "a sort of 
Kangaroos. racoon, a strange creature, which advanced by great bounds or leaps 

instead of walking, using only its hind legs, and covering twelve 
or fifteen feet at a time." This is evidently a poor attempt to describe the kangaroo, 
of which probably Dampier had only seen some of the smaller varieties. Kangaroos 
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(Macro-podidae), of which there are no less than fiftytliree separatn Bpecies, vary in size from 
the great grey kangaroo, as large ae a man, to the little kangaroo-rat. Their hind feet are very 
long, and prugreasion in chiefly effected by hopping, the long tail meanwhile actiiig as a balancer. 
All kangaroos and wallnbieM are vegetable feeders, and are naturally timid and inoffensive 
creatures ; but the gri^at kangaroo of the plains defends himself with desperate courage and 
skill when turned at bay. When hard pressed he will kill a dog, either hy [>Iunging it beneath 
thesurfaceof awater- 
hole, or by grasping 
it with hiH fore-paws 
and ripping it open 
with the aharp claws 
of his hind feet. 
Among smaller varie- 
ties the brown rock 
wallaby is remark- 
able for its agility in 
leaping about steep 
rocks and clifis which 
would seem scarcely 
to afford foothold for 
a bird. 

The phalangers 
(Phalangerida) in- 
clude the AustraUan 
opossums, the flying 
opossums, the flying- 
mouse {one of the on c*mbewarra mountain, shoalhaven. 
smallest marsupials), 

and the native liear. Most of the phalangers are remarkable for their deep soft fur, and 

- their skins are iti great demand for purposes of rug making. The native 

Opossums and bear differs from the others in some obvious particulars. His short blunt 

Native Bears, face, with its comparatively small hairy ears, forms a strong contrast with 

the long sharp nose and large round eais of the opossums. Moreover, 
he has no tail. He is a clumsy and sluggish animal, with no fixed place of abode. He sleeps 
soundly in the forks of trees. , When wounded he utti-rs deep sob.i and sounds which horribly 
resemble the crying of a baby. 

The wombats (Phagcolomyidm) are heavily made, ithort-limbed animals, 
Wombats. somewhat like a hairy pig. They excavate huge burrows in the ground, 

and live upon roots and herbage. (These are the animals of which M. de 
Bougemont says quaintly in his famous narrative, thai he has seen them " rising in clouds " into 
the air at sunset.) 

The bandicoots (I'nramelidte) which are not unlike large rats, are 
Bandicoots. omnivorous, but live chiefly upon roots and insecte. On the fore-feet, 

only two or three toi-s are of any use, the rest being rudimentary. The 
hinder limbs are longer and have several fully-developd toes. 
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The Mnimals included in the DasyuricUe are the marsupial carnivora, and 
Native Cats, &c, are popularly known in New South Wales as native cats and pouched 

mice. The native cats, which are sometimes very destructive to unprotected 
poultry, are quite common throughout Australia. Their fur is marked with white spots upon 
a ground of grey, black, or reddish brown. 

The Mcyiiotreiiiatay the lowest order of the mammalia, are confined to 
Monotremes. Australia, Tasmania and New Guinea, and comprise the duck-billed 

platypus and the native porcupines. 

The platypus (prnithorhynchus anatinvs) inhabits Australia and Tasmania, 
Platypus. and is one of the most interesting animals known. The total length of 

the male animal is 24 inches, while the female seldom exceeds 19 inches. 
The male may also be distinguished by the largeness of the homy spur on the hind foot. In 
colour the platypus is of a dark brown above and of a yellowish white below, the fur being 
close and velvety. The muzzle is produced into a broad flattened beak, which is covered during 
life with a delicate and sensitive skin. The tail is well-develo])ed, broad, and flattened ; and 
the feet are modified into swimming organs, the five toes being extensively webbed ; while the 
teeth, which are unlike those of any other existing mammal, are shed early in life, their place 
being taken by a series of horny plates. As a mammal, the platypus is chiefly interesting 
because it lays eggs. They are white in appearance., usually two in number, and in texture 
similar to the eggs of reptiles. When hatched, the naked and helpless young are nourished on 
their mother's milk. The ne-st of the platypus is formed at the end of a burrow, which is 
reached by two openings —one above and the other below the surface of the water. 

The Eckidnoi are also egg-la3'ing, but differ from the platypus in that the 
Porcupines. females carry their eggs in a pouch, where they are hatched by the warmth 

of the body. The common echidna, or porcupine (Echidna dctdeata), is 
characterised by having the fur thickly mingled with spines, which sometimes conceal the hair 
beneath. The feet are five-toed, armed with strong claws, and very powerful, enabling them • 
to burrow at a great rate. When startled they buiTOw perpendicularly, covering themselves 
with earth, until they Ivave sunk beneath the surface of the ground. The snout is a kind of 
cylindrical beak, which during no period is known to possess teeth. It is admirably adapted 
to protect the long extensile tongue, used by the creature to catch the ants upon which it feeds. 
The tail is short and conical. 

The dog family is represente«l in Australia by the dingo or warrigal {Canis 
Dingoes, dingo). The native dog is found in all parts of the Australian mainland, 

and will inbreed with the domestic dog. It is probably not indigenous, 
but was undoubtedly acclimatised before the arrival of the first white settlers. The dingo 
does not bark, its temper is intractable, and it works great havoc among the flocks of the 
settlers. 

Of Australian bats the most extraordinary is the flying fox (Pteropus 
Flying Foxes. poUocephalus), which is characterised by its large size, its dentition, its 

lack of anything resembling a tail, and the thick brown fur which 
covers the body. It is nif t with in the brush- lands, where it forms large colonies, or " camps." 
In these camps hundreds of flying-foxes hang from the branches of the trees, and the offensive 
odour which aris^^s from them pollutes the surrounding air for a considerable distance. They are 
frugivorous, and during the fruit season they raid the orchards and commit great depredations. 
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Two species of seals are found off the coast of New South Wales — the 
Seals, &c. sea-bear {Otaria Forsterx) and the sea-leopard {OgmorhivAis Uptonyx), the 

former being a sociable and the latter a solitary species. Whales have 
always been more or less common, and at one time a brisk trade was carried on in oil and 
whalebone. The dugong {Halicore dugong) was once fairly common in our waters, but is now 
seldom seen south of Moreton Bay. Its flesh is highly valued by the natives, and its oil is a 
good substitute for cod liver oil. 

Although there are very many species, both of venomous and harmless 

Reptiles and • snakes, there are only five of which the bite is actually fatal, and nerious 

Batrachians. cases of snake-bite are happily rare. The largest of the harmless snakes 

are true pythons, known as the diamond and carpet snakes. The latter 
are very useful in the destruction of vermin. Lizards may be said to swarm. The goannas, 
of which the Varaiuis varius attains a length of six feet or more, are the largest kind. The 
tortoises are semi-aquatic, and belong to the genera C/ielddina and Emydura. Of batrachians, 
there are neither newts nor salamanders on the Continent, but of frogs there is an immense 
variety. 

Few countries can boast a greater variety of beautiful birds than New 
Birds, South Wales, all the more important orders and families being repre- 

sented in the fauna of the State. An imported poet has helped to 
perpetuate a superstition of the early days, by speaking of Australia as a land " where bright 
blossoms are scentless, and songless bright birds." This is far from being a comprehensive 
account of either the floral or ornithological delights of the country. Many of the Australian 
birds, besides being beautifully plumaged, are no mean songsters, and others again are possessed 
of remark ablo powers of mimicry and ventriloquism. 

The largest of our birds of prey is the wedge-tailed eagle {Aqnila audax). 
Birds of Prey, In many parts of the State this tine bird is included in the list of noxious 

animals and birds, in consequence of the destruction it causes amongst 
lambs ; but in the districts infested by dingoes and rabbits, it is protected by the landowners 
on account of the effectual service which it renders in keeping these pests in check. Another 
useful bird is the bhick -breasted kite (Gypoictinia melanosternon)^ frequenting the inland 
distiicts. As many as eighty rabbit skulls have been found under a nest of a pair of these 

bitds. 

The order Picarice, which embraces swifts, kingfishers, cuckoos, etc., 

The Jackass includes one very remarkable 8i)ecimen, namely, the kukaburra or 

and the Mopoke, lau^^hing-jackass, so called from his extraordinary mocking cachinnations. 

This convivial bird is very useful, being the inveterate enemy of small 
reptiles. Another familiar member of the order is the mopoke, or " more-pork " as it is more 
commonly styled {Podtirgus sfriyoides). It takes its name from the sound of its monotonous 
nocturnal hoot. 

Parrots, cockatoos, and parrakeets are especially numerous, and very many of them are 
gorgeously plumaged. 

The largest order of birds in Australia is the Pasferes, which comprises 
The Lyre Bird, swallows, crows, rifle-birds, honey-eaters, finches, pittas, etc. To this order 

belongs the beautiful lyre-bird (Menura tsuperba), which derives its name 
from the shape of the tail. It is a shy bird, and haunts the glimmeiing shades of fern-gullies 
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" mocking bird," from its mimicry of the feathered companionB of its 
solitude. The same order includes the beautifully-plum aged regent-birds, whip-birds, fantails, 
robins, and cat-birds. 

"The silver-voiced bell-birds, the darlings of day-time," arp to be heard in 
The Bell Bird. the thick foli^e which shelters many of our creeks ; but they are seldom 
to be seen, even though their tinkling notes — like the striking of fairy 
hammers upon tiny silver anvils—are sounding upon every side. 

Three species of bower-birda are found in Australia. They construct 
The Bower Bird, ingenious bowers or playing places, consisting of two parallel hedges built 
of twigs, so arranged as to overhang the intervening space. The bowers, 
and a small space at each end, are strewn with pieces of bleached bone, shells, bits of looking- 
glass, coins, or any bright object which the birds may pick up in the bush. The walls, too, are 
sometimes adorned with feathers, coloured threads, and similar finery. 

The order C'olumbce is largely represented in the State, especially in the 
Pigeons and Doves, great primeval forests of the coast distrieta. 

The game-birds found in the State belong to the orders Gailiiue and 
Game Birds. Hemipodii. The former is represented by the wattled talegallus {TaXegallus 
Lalliami) and the mallee-fowl {Lipoa ocfllata), both of which are mound- 
raising birds, and deposit their eggs in a senkped-up heap of leaves, decaying vegetable matter, 
and sand, leaving them to be hatched by the heat of the sun. To this order belong several 
species of quail, one of which, the king quail {Excal/atoria lineata), is probably the smallest 
game-bird in the world. Of the order Hemipodii are four species of tumix, and the remarkable 
collared plain- wanderer {Pedionomtu toTquatiut). 

The order Crraltatoren includes many genera, and to it belongs the plain 
The Plain Turkey, turkey (Eupodotis auttrali») as well as the waders, such as stilts, water- 
Ac. crakes, ibises, spoon-bills, and many others. 

.'itmthiottes, or running birds, are represented by the emu (Dromaiut 
The Emu. novm-kollandiiK), the largest bird in this part of the world. Unfortunately 

it is being rapidly exterminated by ruthless folly. 
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Our waters are plentiful!}' supplied with fish, for there are at least 348 
Fish, species, of which 105 are edible. Most valuable of all is the schnapper 

{Payrus unicolor\ a deep-water fish which is found along the whole 
extent of the coast. It sometimes weighs as much as 30 lb. The black rock-cod, also a deep- 
water fish, not infrequently attains a weight of 35 lb. or 40 lb., and fish weighing over 100 lb. 
are met with in the markets. But the largest edible fish found on the New South Wales 
coast is the jew-fish, which sometimes reaches the length of 5 feet. Tts air-bladder, which is 
large, is of immense value for the manufacture of isinglass. Other favourite varieties of fish 
are the nannigai, the flathead, the whiting (four species), the mackerel, the mullet (several 
varieties), the gar-fish, &c. 

The shark family is largely represented, and though regarded with no great favour by 
the people of the State, is of considerable commercial value. Shark fins find a ready sale in 
the Chinese markets ; the skin also is in some demand ; while from the liver is extracted a 
large quantity of oil, equal in every respect to the best cod-liver oil. 

During the season, Australian waters teem with herrings, but the shoals keep well 
away from the shore. 

The rivers of the State produce some excellent specimens of fresh- water fish, the most 
highly esteemed being the Murray cod. 

No extensive fishing industries are yet in operation, but it is hoped that the fish 
enumerated, and many others, will, at a future date, form a valuable item in the export trade 
of the province. 

Of mollusca the first in economic interest is the rock-oyster, which is common and well 
suited to cultivation. 

There are several kinds of large crabs, the ordinary price of which ranges from 3d. to 
2s. 6d. each. The crayfish is abundant all along the coast, and often attains to 8 lb. or 10 lb. 
in weight. Between four and five thousand dozen are sold annually in the wholesale markets, 
at prices varying from Is. to 20s. per dozen. Prawns are also obtained in large quantities, and 
the larger specimens reach 8 or 9 inches in length. 



Flora. 

The vegetation of the State is both extensive and varied. The total number of indigenous 
plants is approximately 4,880, belonging to about- 130 natural orders. 

Many of the flowering plants and trees are very beautiful, and there are 
Flowering Plants, not a few which are remarkable for the sweetness and delicacy of their 

scents. The wattles (or acacias) with their fragrant masses of yellow bloom 
are general favourites, and there are many varieties. Boronias also are common ; the one which 
is most sought for being, perhaps, the native rose — a pink flower with a strange aromatic 
smell — which finds a ready sale in the streets of the metropolis. The waratahs, which shine 
on the sunlit slopes like globes of crimson fire, are known, at least by repute, all over the world. 
Orchids are especially plentiful, and afford exquisite variety of shape and hue. Unfortunately, 
the people of Australia are, perhaps, less susceptible to the refining influeiices of natural or 
artistic beauty than to the demands of the practical business of life. Their crude ideas of the 
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value of the indigenous flowers &re satisfied by " succeRsful " flower-sliows, and little is done to 
protect the native beauty of the bush. 

Every watered gully has its robe of fems, all wortli notice, from the tiniest 
Ferns, &e. coil of tender green to fronds which extend to a length of 8 or 9 feet. In 

the coastal districts, t<xi, there are beautiful palms, the commonpst of 
which is the cabbage palm, while the most graceful is undoubtedly the bangnlow. 

It will not be possible in the space at disposal here to draw attention 
Fodder. to all the plants which are of economic valu^, but general reference may 

be made to a few of them. The nutiitiouH nature and the drought- 
resisting qualities of some of the indigenous gra,sses, salt-bushes, &c., have become proverbial. 
It is well known that, thanks to the native pasture, sheep will often thrive in districts 
apparently sterile and waterless. Salt-bushes (Salsolaeeir), of which there are many varieties, 
are invaluable as fodder in the inland districts. 

It would be difficult to imagine a country with a wealth of timber greater 
Timber. than that of New South Wales. Ita woods are as varied as they are 

valuable, ranging from the ironbarks, unsurpassed for work requiring 
hardness and durability, to the kinds suitable for tlie most delicate specimens of the cabinet- 
maker's art. There are, throughout the country, a number of forest reserves where permission 
to cut timber is accorded on payment of a regular fee. A license fee is also imposed for the 
stripping of wattle-bark which is lai^ely usefl in the process) of tanning Notwithstanding the 
great natural resources of the State forestry is as 3'et only in its initial stages in New South 
Wales. The establishment of a School of Forestry has been udvocatefl from time to time, and 
will, no doubt, be effected in the immediate future. 
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Social and Commercial Condition, and 

Government. 



In one particular New South Wales differs greatly from most other 

Distribution of countries, especially from those of the Old World : wealth is more widely 

Wealth, distributed, and the violent contrast between rich and poor, which peeuis 

so peculiar a phase of old-world civilisation, finds no parallel on our more 
hospitable shores. That there is poverty in the Commonwealth is unhappily, true ; but no one 
in Australasia is born into conditions from which it is not easy to escape, and that hereditary 
pauper class which forms so grave a menace to the freedom of many States has, therefore, no 
existence here. Jn this connection it is significant that no poor-rate is levied in the Common- 
wealth. In the United Kingdom, according to a recent estimate, nine persons in every hundred 
possess property to the amount of £100 ; in Australia the proportion is not less than 16 per 
cent. This bare statement shows the great difference between the conditions of life in 
Australasia and in the richest country of Europe. 

The population of New South Wales in the year 1899 numbered 1,356,650 
Population, souls, most of these being persons of British descent. The majority, at 

least of the male portion of the population, are engaged in agricultural, 
pastoral, industrial, and commercial pursuits. 

Before passing from the subject of population, something should be said 
The Blacks, of the original inhabitants of the land — the nomadic hunters whom 

ethnologists have found it impossible to class with any of the ascertained 
stocks of the human race. The dialects of the various tribes differ very greatly ; yet there is 
reason to believe that all the aborigines sprang from the same stock. Some generations ago 
they were numerous, but now they are rapidly decreasing, and will, no doubt, disappear entirely 
before the march of civilisation. Drunkenness and the vices and diseases of the enlightened 
whites are doing deadly work. When 6rst the British invaded this territory, the natives, 
though yielding to few savage races in cunning and vengefulness,' were by no means destitute 
of some qualities in which civilised men glory. Not only were they courageous and ^stoical in 
their contempt of pain, but they often displayed a reverence for age and a depth of domestic 
affection for which few have given them credit. Love and pity were no strangers by their 
camp-fires. Their songs and cherished traditions show a power of inventing tragic and sarcastic 
fiction, as well as a thirst for religious mystery, and a pride of ancestry which resulted in the 
deification of the prehistoric founder of the tribe. In exchange for their traditions we bring 
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them the gifts ot d^;radation and extinction. Meanwhile the Government is doing what it 
can to ameliorate their condition. A Board is in existence for their protection, and a number 
of reserves and stations have been set apart for their benefit. 

The rapid settlement of the country ci-eated in the raotlier colony a demand 
Bate of Wages, for labour of all kinds, which could not be satisfied exce|>t by a constant 

accession of labourers from other countries. This demand, which was 
continuous for many years, result<^ in the estahlishinent of a rate of wages much highf r than 



is ordinarily found in older lands ; and though a deprcHsioTi of trade at one time caused a slight 
reduction, the rate of wages is still considerahly aboie that which obtains in any part of the 
Old World, and ihe condition of the Australian working-man is oue which nianyof the underpaid 
and overworked lalx)urers of less favoured lands might envy. 

The soil of New South Wales is capable of |ii-oducing in abundance most 
Cost of Living, of the things essential for the sustenance of huUJan life, snd, considering 

the high rate of wages which prevails, food of uU kinds is fairly cheap, 
and articles of diet which in other countries are almost within the category of luxuries are 
here largely consumed even by the jM>ore.st classes. Mure flesh-nieat is consumed than in any 
other part of the world, and tea (which is regarded in some sort as the national beverage) is 
used twice as freely as in any country of Europe, with the single exce[)tion of Russia. 

A few figures relative to theco^tof livmgraaj l)e of interest In 1899 the expenditure 
for the year amounted t*i £iQ 14s lid per head or at the rate of Ss, 2d. per day. The 
expenditure pei mhabitant in four of the kaJmg countries of Europe is as follows : — 

i. < d 

U> itcd KiDgaoin J9 14 9 

I nuce 2i 11) 4 

lieimany 20 ^ 4 

lUly 11 II 

At first sight it appears, not as though we were necessarily more prosperous than the 
inhabitants of the older landb, but as though w e had to pay more hea% ilj for the privilege of 
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exietence ; but the figures just given afford but a partial view of the question of the cot of 
Uviag ; for if the total earnings of the countries ahovv. enumerated be considered aa an element 
of comparison, it will be found that the proportion of income absorbed in providing food for 
the people of New South Wales is extraordinarily small. The following table shows that 
while the actual cost^f food and beverage is £16 ]6s. 2ii. in this Stat«, as against £14 4a. 9d. 
in Great Britain, the earninga required to pay for tliis food are by no means larger propor- 
tionately. Tlie number of working days in the year is assumed to be 300, allowing for thirteen 
days' sickness and fifty-two Sundays ; — 






Germany 
It«ty 

New bouth tt a 
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ThL (.omfortable conditicm under which the population lives may also be gauged by 
consideration of the %ery large expenditure on such mere luxuries as tobacco, wines, and beer. 
Statistical record") show that in this country people contrive to eat and drink and spend 
more enjoy a larger share of food luxunes do less work to obtain the necessaries of existence, 
and thus get more leisure and general enjoyment from hfi than the masses of any other 
country in the world 

Shipping holds a notable plate in the record of progress and prosperity. 
Skipping. The shipping tonnage of the Stale greatly exceeds that of any other of the 

Australian group. Of the total shipping of Australasia in 1899, nearly 
one-third entei-ed and cleared at New South Wales ports. Tht; increase of oversea traffic has 
been maintained at a fairly constant rate nince 1622, the date of the earliest available records. 
The coast is well |>rovided with light houses, and is free from any serious source of danger to 
vessels navigating it, and, where reasonable precautions were taken, shipwrecks have been 
very r:in'. 
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Social and Commercial Condition, and Government. 



Of late years the progress of the State, as evidenced by its trade, lian 

Commercial been I'eiiiarkably Hteady, During the seventy-four years over which the 

Progress. r(?torda extend, the value of goods imported into, and exported from. 

New South Wales has increased from .£^00,000 in 1835, to i5t,039,H0O 

in 1899, Nine elevenths of the total trade are sea-borne, the remaining two-elevenths comprising 

the overland trade with the three bordeiing States. If the exports be divided into two 

clasHen — those which are the produce and mannfactuie of the Slate, and those imported from 

other countries — the preponderance of home produce exported is very marked. The value of 

the domestic exports in 1899 was nearly twice as great as in 1875, and the exiiansion during 

the interveiiing period has been of a steady character. Judged by the volume of its exports 

per inhabitant, New South Wales comparer* favourably with any other country whose comu:erce 

is at all cbhsiderahle. 

The educational system of New South Wale« is adnutt«lly one of the 

Education. most perfect in the world. Under the Public Instruction Act of 1880, 

Public Schools are maintained to afford primary instruction to all children, 

without sectarian or class ilistinction. Provision is also made for Superior Public Schools, in 

which additional les- 
sons in tlie higher 
branches are given ;" 
for Evening Public' 
Schools, to which 
adults, who are.under 
the disadvantage of 
having failed to oh- 
tain adecjuate educa- 
tion in earlier days, 
may resort ; and for 
High Schools, in which 
the course of instruc- 
tion isof such anature 
as to complete the 
Public School curricu- 
lum, or to prepare 
; is strictly nonsectarian. 
ihildren between the ages 
oi SIX ana rouneen years w scnooi jnoi; necessarily to a Public School) 
for at least si:vciity days in each half-year. A weekly fee of 3d. per child is imposed, hut the com- 
bined fees must ntit exceeil Is. in all for the children of one family ; and where it can be fchown 
that the parents are not in a position to pay, the fees are remitted. Itinerant teachers are 
appointed to provide for the educational needs of remote or thinly-populatwl districts. There 
are 2,693 Public Schools in the SUte, maintaimd by a yearly expt^nse i.f £Ci6,154. Besides 
these, there are more than 1,050 private? schools. The Univei'slty of Sydney, founded in 1850, 
gives degrees which are entitled U> rank with the degrees given by any University in the 
Uiiit^'d Kingdom ; while a Technical College imjmrts et^'ctive instruction on aubjfcts con- 
nected with various handicrafts. 
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Among societies devoted to the pursuit of science, one of the oldest and 
Scientific and most notable is the Royal Society of .New South Wales, which counts 
Educational among its members some of the most eminent men of the State. Its 
Institutions, &c. objects are the advancement of science in Australia, and the encourage- 
ment of original research in all subjects of scientific, artistic, and philo- 
sophical interest which may further the development of the resources of Australia, draw 
attention to its productions, or illustrate its natural history. The Linnaean Society, for the 
study of the botany and natural history of the country, is a flounishing institution, and publishes 
many valuable papers. Other societies of a somewhat similar nature deal particularly with 
astronomy, medicine, anthropology, &c. An observatory is liberally supported, and a number 
of museums have been founded by the Government in Sydney and other towns. The National 
Art Gallery, which, like the Australian Museum, is open on Sundays, contains an excellent 
collection of paintings and statuary, comprising some of the most famous works of the best 
modern artists of the Old World ; and its collection of water-colours is the finest out of England. 
One room in the Gallery is set apart for the work of Australian artists, who have formed 
themselves into two societies in Sydney, and bid fair, with the encouragement of public 
support, to develop a national school of painting. The intellectual requirements of the people 
are further supplied by a Public Library of more than 1 25,000 volume.s. W^orks may be obtained 
on loan, from a specially established lending branch, free of charge, under certain simple 
regulations. Moreover, boxes of books are forwarded on loan to country libraries on 
application. 

The chief efforts of the authorities in the cause of charity are directed 
Charities, towards the rescue of the young from criminal companionship and tempta- 

tion to crime, the support of the aged and infirm, and the care of the 
imbecile and insane ; and in granting assistance to private institutions for the care of the sick 
and injured, and to societies established for the purpose of relieving the necessities of those who, 
through improvidence or other cause, may find themselves temporarily in want. 

It is time, perhaps, to say something of the form of government, and 

Constitution and the share taken in that government by the people themselves. All 

Government, State laws are enacted in the name of the reigning British sovereign, 

by and with the advice of the Parliament of New South Wales, the 
State Governor, as the Royal Deputy, immediately giving the assent of the Sovereign to 
Acts of Parliament, or, if he should think fit, reserving them for the consideration of His 
Majesty. The Executive Council is appointed by the State Governor, who is ordinarily its 
President. It is composed of nine salaried Ministers, with sometimes a Vice-President who 
is without a portfolio. 

The Parliament comprises an Upper House (the Legislative Council) of seventy-eight 
nominated members, and a Legislative Assembly of elected Members to the number of 125. 
The qualification required of Members of the Council, in which the tenure of a seat is for 
life, is merely that they shall be twenty-one years of ^ge and natural-horn or naturalised 
subjects. The qualification for a Member of the Assembly is the holding of an elector's right. 
Members of the Lower House receive payment at the rate of £300 per year. Free passi?s by rail 
and tram are received by Members of both Houses. The State is divided into 125 electoral 
districts, and the principle of " one man, one vote " is enforced. The suffrage is manhood, 
conditioned by twelve months' residence in the State in the case of an immigrant, and three 
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monthe' residence in the dislricl in which the light to vote ia claimed. In thu case of removal 
from ono district to another, the qualifying residential period is reduced to one month, and the 
elector may vote in his old district nntil he has octjiiired the neceHsavy qualification in the 
district to which he has removed. The duration of Parliament ia limited to three years. 

The Federal Legislature couatata of two elective Houbch ; and the principle of payment 
of Members obtains in (he Senate as well as in the House of Representatives, the Lonorariuin 
being fixed at £400 per annum. The suffrage is similar to that existing in each State for the 
p0[>ular Chamber. In both Houses the tenure of seats is for three years. 

The first railway in New South Wales was that from Sydney to Farramatta, 

Means of which was opened for public traffic in 1855. Nearly 2,900 miles of line 

Communication, are now in operation, the average population per niilo of line being 468. 

The railways are divided into three distinct branches, each of which 

represents a system of its own, and facilities of communication are thus ]i:ovided for the northern. 



CLARENCE HIVER AT COPMANHURST. 

western and soutliern districts of the State. All the railways, witli tlie exception of four 
private lines, are under Stat« mani^ement and control. The tramways also — steam, cable, and 
electrical — are the property of the Government. 

In the matter of [KiBtal and telegraphic communication the State is well provided for. 
Not only is the intercolonial telegraphic system practically perfect, but the State is in direct 
communication with Europe and the outer world by means of the cables, connecting with the 
varioi.s Asiatic continental telegraph lines. A submarine cable also connects New South 
Wales with New Zealand. Telephones are in common use in all the more important towns. 
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Pastoral Pursuits. 

The suitability of the land for pastoral pursuits was the means of leading the State in its infancy 
to take its first step on the path of commercial progress. Pastoral stock and property now form 
the largest factor in the wealth of the State, arid the return derived therefrom is the largest 
source of the income of its inhabitants ; yet there is still much room for expansion. The 
stock-carrying capabilities of the country cannot even now be estimated, as by far the greater 
portion of it is yet in its natural state. Improvements — such as a better system of water 
conservation and irrigation, an intelligent extension of the growth of salt-bush, cotton-bush, 
and other drought-resisting shrubs and natural grasses, and the cultivation of artificial fodder — 
are gradually* being effected, and will indefinitely extend the capacity of the State for 
supporting stock of all descriptions. 

New South Wales owns 38 '67 per cent, of the entire number of sheep 
Sheep, depastured in the provinces of Australasia, and easily stands first of all 

those provinces as a sheep-breeding country. Moreover, it has not yet 
approached the limit of its natural capabilities in this direction. The sheep which is most 
cultivated is a variety of the merino ; but the climate of Australia has in some respects changed 
the character of the Spanish fleece. The wool has become softer and more elastic, and while 
diminishing in density has increased in length. The quality of the product has improved 
under the beneficial infliience of the climate, and the Australian merino now produces better 
wool for manufacturing purposes than any other sheep in the world. The wool clip of Austral- 
asia is its most important item, and it may be said that the prosperity of the colonies in some 
measure depends upon the state of the wool market. About 250,000,000 lb. of the staple are 
yearly exported from New South Wales, representing a value of between X8,000,000 and 
£9,000,000 sterling. 

Cattle-rearing is a most important industry, but does not now occupy so 
Horned Cattle, much attention as formerly. Many pastoralists have substituted sheep 

for cattle on their runs, finding that at present sheep-breeding is more 
profitable. The principal breeds of cattle now in the State are the Durham or Shorthorns, 
Hereford, Devon, Black- polled, Aldemey, Jersey, and crosses from these various breeds. 
Throughout the State the breed of cattle is steadily improving — a result due to the intro- 
duction of good stud stock, to greater attention and care exercised in selection and breeding, 
and to culling and keeping in paddocks. 

E 
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Many of the stockowners of late years have been turning their attention 
Dairy -farming, to dairying instead of fattening for market, and it is believed that this 

change will continue, and in time become general throughout the State, 
as dairying, when properly carried out, yields very satisfactory returns. As a profitable 
enterprise the dairying industry was formerly pursued mainly in the South Coast district ; but 
great expansion is now taking place in the neighbourhood of the northern rivers. The dairies 
of the inland districts apply themselves mainly to the supply of local wants. The milk yielded 
by the dairy-cows of the State may be set down at about 115,805,000 gallons, of which the 
quantity consumed in making butter and cheese is upwards of 93,229,000 gallons. The weight 
of butter made is about 33,033,881 lb. The yield of milk per cow is a variable quantity ; but 
in some of the principal daily centres 500 gallons is returned as the yearly a-verage. The 
introduction of the factory system in convenient centres, the great improvements effected in 
dairy appliances, and the direct railway communication with Sydney, have been important 
agencies in the development of the industry. The export trade in butter, which is the most 
profitable of our dairy products, is increasing rapidly from year to year ; for the dairymen 
of the State have begun to realise, during the past ten years, the enormous market which is 
presented by the teeming populations of the United Kingdom. At the present time about 
two-thirds of all the butter imjx>rted into London during the winter months is of Australian 
origin, and the prices obtained are very satisfactory, tlie highest price per cwt. being about £6. 
It is hardly probable that the manufacture of cheese will command the same attention 
which lias latterly marked the butter industry, though it has been abundantly proved that, 
when sufficient care is exercised in making and shipping. New South Wales cheese can find 
a ready sale in London at remunerative prices. 

It is likely that other dairy products will shortly receive attention at the hands of 
farmers. Already some attention has been given to the manufacture of condensed milk, while 
a similar product, known as " concentrated milk," is also being turned out at Coolangatta, in 
the Shoalhaven district. There is a good market for condensed milk within the limits of the 
State, and there is no reason why New South Wales condensed milk should not compete 
with the Swiss product in* the London market. 

The breeding of swine is usually carried on in conjunction with dairy- 
Swine. farming. A farmer who sells his milk to a creamery can purchase 

separated milk at from 2d. to 3d. for 10 gallons — a price which renders it 
a most profitable |»ig-feed, provided that crops (e.g., maize, mangolds, or pumpkins) are grown 
to supplement the milk diet. The ruling price for good porkers in Sydney ranges from 2 Is. to 
24s. Most of the output of bacon and hams comes from the South Coast district ; but the 
conditions of farming in many other parts of the State offer great facilities for the raising of 
this kind of stock, and there is no reason why the |)roduction should not be very largely 
increased. 

The export trade in New South Wales meat has made marvellous progress 
Meat Export. since 1881, when the system of shipping frozen mutton was introduced. 

In 1899 the value of the total export was £592,014. 

The most valuable of the minor products arising from pastoral occupa- 
Minor Products, tions is tallow. The average annual outi)ut is about 38,400 tons. Hides 

and skins also fetch a good price ; and there is a considerable trade done 
in hoofs, horns, bones, furs, hair of animals, and edibles fat. 
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Australasia is emjtientlj' fitted for the breeding of moat descriptioDB of 
Horses. horaea, and attention liiis long been directed to this industry. It is 

doubtful whether the saddle and light-harness horses are anywhere 
8urj>a8sed. The bush 
horae is hardy and 
swift, and capable of 
making very long and 
rapid journeys when 
fed only on the ordi- 
nary herbage of the 
country. Duiing the 
Boer war Australian 
horses were highly es- 
teemed by the British 
troops for their 
scrength, activity, and 
endurance. Gener- 
ally speaking, the 
WOOL TEAMS OK THE ROAD. breed is improving, 

through the introduc- 
tion of superior stud horsas, and the breeding from good mares. It may contidently be stated 
that the export to Europe of horaea for mihtary purposes will in the futui-e be a notable source 
of wealth to the State. 

Mining. 

Up to the present time the State has priiduced minerals of the total value of, approximately, 
one hundred and twenty-five millions sferling ; and the mining industry provides employment 
for more than 42,800 men 

Amongst the metallic minerals found here, gold occupies a foremost place, 
Gold. both on account of the quantity which has been and is now being raised, 

and of the influence which the discovery of the royal metal has had on 
the settlement of the country (fiifc Historical Sketch, p. 8). Native gold is the only true 
mineral species of gold hitherto found in New South Wales. It was first met with in eaaily- 
worked alluvial deposits, but has xince been discovered in quartz-veins in older and metamorphic 
rocka. Quartz-mining requires an expensive plant, and is generally carried on by companies. 
However, although the alluvial deposits discovered in the early days have been practically 
abandoned and are considered workeil out, there is ample evidence that the surface of the 
country has been merely scratched. New fields and fresh deposits are from time to time dis' 
covci'ed — -in localities, too, supposed to have been thoroughly examined. The gold formation is 
widely difiiiaod throughout the State. It has been estimated that the extent of country 
covered by formations in association with which gold occurs, exceeds 70,000 square miles, whilst 
the metal has been found in formations where its presence was never suspected. A considerable 
portion of this area, equal te nearly one-fourth of the whole surface of the State, has never 
been touched by the pick of the miner. 
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Since 1851, 12,868,922 oz. of gold, worth in all £47,546,013, have been produced in the 
State. The yield for 1899 was valued at £1,751,815. It would be impossible to name every 
part of the province in which gold has been found, for it appears throughout the greater part of 
the territory, and there is anjple evidence that there exist deposits which will offer to the 
prospector or miner a profitable field of employment for many years to come. 

Up to the year 1882 the quantity of silver raised in New South Wales 
Silver, was very small, but in that and following years extensive discoveries were 

made in various parts of the State. The argentiferous lead ores of the 
Barrier Range and Broken Hill districts have, more than any other, attracted attention. This 
rich silver-field extends over 2,500 square miles of country, and has developed into one of the 
principal mining centres in the world. The Broken Hill lode is the largest yet discovered in 
the vicinity. It varies in width from 10 feet to 200 feet, and may be traced for several miles. 
The average number of miners engaged in silver and silver-lead mines in 1899 was 7,893, and 
the average value of mineral won, per miner engaged, was £262 6s. lOd. 

Within the twenty-seven years which have elapsed since the opening of 
Tin. tin-tields in the State, the value of the net export has been £6,525,262 ; 

but hitherto nearly all the metal produced has been drawn from the 
alluvial daposits, and the deep deposits and tin-lodes have scarcely been touched. In all proba- 
bility, numbers of deep channels or leads, covered over by basalt, are still lying undisturbed, 
and a blight future is anticipated for the industry. 

Deposits of copper have been found in many districts, proving that the 
Copper. mineral is widely distributed. A heavy fall in prices at one time gave a 

severe blow to the copper-mining industry, but since 1894 it has been 
making satisfactory progress. The copper-lodes of New South Wales contain ores of a very 
much higher percentage than those of many well-known mines worked at a profit in other parts 
of the world, and with a fair price should give good results. The net export of copper since 
1859 is valued at £5,444,781. 

Iron occurs plentifully in almost all the districts of the State, principally 
Iron, in the form of magnetite, brown htematite, limonile, and bog-iron. The 

magnetite sometimes contains more than 72 per cent, of available •metallic 
iron. The value of the haematite deposits is enhanced by their almost invariable occurrence in 
proximity to limestone and coal-beds. Moreover, the main lines of railway pa.ss through the 
regions where the deposits are most easily worked. Limonite yields an average of over 50 per 
cent, of iron, and bog-iron moie than 45 per cent. None of the other southern provinces possess 
deposits of iron ore approaching in extent or richn^^ss those of New South Wales. It is certain, 
therefore, that this State will become the great seat of the iron industry in the Commonwealth. 

Di^sits of antimony, bismuth, manganese, platinum (in small quantities), 
Other Metals, chromium, cinnabar (in large quantities and rich in mercury), cobalt, zinc, 

pigments, A'c, have lyeeii found in various parts of the province. 

Our Carboniferous formations are very extensive, and workable coal beams 
Coal, have been discovered in many places. At present, however, the coal- 

mining industry is confined to those centres which, irom their close 
proximity to ports of shipment on the railway lines, afibrd ready means for the disposal of the 
commodity when raised. The area over which coal is distributed has l^een computed at 23,950 
square miles. Besides this, it is known to underlie the Hawkesbury Sandstone in and around 
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Sydney. The chinf working (;i)al-fiel(lM aro in the Huntov River, lllawarra, Bliib Mountain, 
and BerriDM districts. Two lurg<! sliaftN are now lieing sunk on the Hliores of Port JackBon, 
whrre h splendid hwiih, 10 fe«t 3 inches in thickness, has beon bored at a (iepth of 2,929 feet. 
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other collieriea are likely to Ix' o]>ene(l before long in various )iarts of the province. The 
production of coal in the year IfSit was +,.')97,028 tons, valued at £1,271,832 ; and, about 
10,340 men are orapliiyed at the mineK. Uur coal conipai-eH favourably, an a heat-producer, 
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with the best foreign coal. It posseases the j\dvantage of a greater 8(>ecific gravity, and it 
contains less sulphur. The wealth of the State in coal is enormous, and the coal-mining industry 
may be said to be in its infancy. It is, however, a very ^igorou8 . infsmcyi and gives promise 
of steady and rapid growth. 

Large quantities of coke are manufactured in New South Wales, and the amount is 
increasing from year to year. 

Kerosene shale occurs in many districts, Some of it yields from 100 to 
Kerosene Shale. 130 gallons of crude oil per ton, or from 17,000 to 18,000 cubic feet of 

gas. The yield of tar amounts sometimes to 40 gallons per ton. 

Diamonds, sapphires, emeralds, rubies, opal, amethyst, garnets, chrysolite, 
Gems. and other gem-stones are found in numerous localities. The best of the 

New South Wales diamonds are harder and much whiter than the South 
African stones, and are classified as on a par with the best Brazilian gems. The value of our 
best emeralds, when cut and finished, is about £2 per carat. The finest opal known is obtained 
at White Clifts, near Wilcannia, where, at least 700 miners are in constant work. The best 
quality of the stone realises occasionally as much as £i2 per oz. ; and the principal gem 
merchants of Europe have agents on the fields. 

Mica is to be met with in the numerous granitic areas, especially in the 
Other Minerals. Bamer Ranges, where asbestos also is found in considerable quantities. 

Alunite occurs at Bulladelah in the form of a large hill, and yields 80 

per cent, of alum. 
Building Stones, Quarrying for building stone is carried on to a large extent. Marble 
&C. limestone is found in great masses at localities which are within convenient 

distances of the great lines of communication, and is obtainable in all 
its ditferent varieties. The Hawkesbury formation, over which the city of Sydney is built, 
provides an inexhaustible supply of sandstone admirably adf\pted for architectural effect, and 
of the highest quality for building pui-poses. Basalt, granite, and syenite, are also worked. 
Kaolin, superior to the best obtainable in England and France, is worked at Tichbourne, 
near Parkes. Fireclays and slates are plentiful, and graphite has l>een extracted at Undercliff 
from a lode 6 feet wide. 

Forestry. 

Until quite recently the people of New South Wales have shown a deplorable lack of enter- 
prise in pushing the export trade of timber ; but at last they have shaken off their apathy, and 
recognise that in the dense populations of Europe there is a splendid market for this class of 
goods. In America, too, there is an opening for those hardwoods which are most suitable 
for use in the various forms of engineering construction. W^e have an abundance of good 
timber of every description, and, provided that steps are taken for the preservation of young 
trees, there is no reason why the supply should ever fail. Besides, the indigenous trees are 
being supplemented by the planting of good foreign species, and it has been demonstrated that 
the soil and climate of the colony are suitable for the growth of the favourite pines and 
hardwoods of conjmerce. The timber resources of New South Wales are more valuable than 
those of any of the other States, and include at least twelve different hardwood trees suitable 
for export. It is not surprising, therefore, that the efforts made during the last few yeara to 
capture a portion of the large timber trade of the United Kingdom are being crowned with 
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success, and that the export returns show a continuous improvenient. Of course, the process 
of building up such a trade must necessarily be fairly alow, for it takes time to prove to tlie 
municipal corporations and other users that the hsrdwoods of this State are superior to all other 
timbers for wood-paving purposes, with' the single possible exception of West Australian jarr&h, 
which is entitled to rank with the hf nt half-dozen varieties of the eucalypts, as a first-class timber. 
Up to the present, results are satisfactory. The prices of timber have risen, and the many 
hundreds of men employed in the induhtry are enjoying an evident increase of prosperity. 

It is in our hardwoods that the chief expansion of ti'ode may be looked 

Hardwoods. for. Australian hardwood trees are remarkable for the great size of 

the beams which may be obtained from them, as well for the strength «nd 

durability of their wood. Nearly nil the varieties have a greater strength than English 

oak, and the grey iron- 
bark has a resistance 
to breaking consider 
ably superior to teak. 
For the construction 
of piers and jetties, 
the turpentine, grey 
gum, and box timbers 
are very well fitted 
as compared with the 
woods of other lands, 
having a much longer 
life. For other con- 
structive outdoor 
work, both above and 
below ground, in 
HAULING cEDAH ON THE RICHMOND RIVER. wWch durability and 

strength are desirable, 
for railway sleepers and street jMiving, the hardwoods of the State are eminently suitable, while 
some kinds, such as the mountain ash, are fitted for the making of furniture. 

The softwoods are found chiefly in the brush forests of the coastal region. 
Softwoods. and rival those of any other part of the world. Some of the least known 

of the brush forest trees have wood grained and marked most beautifully, 
which is susceptible of the highest polish. These woods are adapted to the finest description 
of cabinet making, and it is strange that their merits have so long escaped attention. Many 
of the brush timbers are also of great utility for the rougher kinds of carpentry, while 
some, both hard and soft woods, are admirably adapted for coachbuilders' and coopers' work. 
The beauty of colour and grain of many of our fancy timbers would, doubtless, cause them t/i 
be highly prized by furniture-makers, if brought under their notice. Even if these woods could 
not be placed in London at the rates paid for those which are popular at present with cabinet- 
makers there, that would only be a slight drawback, for a large proportion of the British public- 
are willing to pay a higher price for an article if they can thereby obtain something uncom- 
monly beautiful. All who wish for a full and particular account of our native woods should 
read Professor Warren's excellent work on "Australian Timbers.'' 



Fisheries. 

The aeas that wash the coast of New South Walen abound with fiah, and the numerous bays and 
eatuariea which indent the coast from end to end give the conditions necpssary for the successful 
prosecution of various lishing industries ; but this source of wealth has been gntatly neglected. 
Fresh fish ia, with few exceptions, scarce and high-priced ; yet fish, frozen or otherwise 
preserved, is imported in enormous quantities for consumption in the State. ' The success of 
trawling experiments off the coast iu 1898 has had no marked effect, Wjiat is required is 
some inducement to experienced men to devote their CHpital to the development of the fishing 
industry in Australian waters. 
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Vor the purpose of oyster culture the Crown grants leases of deep water or natural 
oyster-beds, and of the foreshores of tidal waters, at a moderate rental. At present our best 
oysters are grown on the northern rivers — especially on the Manning and the Kichniond. The 

price per bag (3 bushels) of good oysters in Sydney ranges from 30a. to 45a., according to quality. 



Agriculture. 

The soil of New South Wales is as varied aa the climate is diversified, and within the boundaries 
of the State may be cultivated not only the products of the temperate regions, but even those 
of cold and of sub tropical latitudes. For purposes of classification the State is divided into four 
natural divisions : the coastal region, lying between the Pacific Ocean and the Great Dividing 
Range, with an average width of about 110 miles ; the eastern slopes of the tableland, running 
also from north to south throughout the whole extent of the State, with an average width 
of 130 miles, form the third <livision ; and the fourth division is the western plains, which 
have an average elevation of 300 feet above the sea. The coastal districts have a rainfall, varying 
between 30 and 64 inches, the greatest rainfall being in the north, and near the sea. 
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The northern district may be called sub-tropical. The chief crops are maize and sugar- 
cane ; but coffee is receiving some attention. The chief summer crops are maize, oaten-hay, 
potatoes, lucerne, pumpkins, melons, grapes, and other fruits. The winter crops are wheat, 
oaten-hay, and potatoes. The principal cultivation on the tableland is wheat ; but maize and oats 
also are grown. On the western slopes of the tableland wheat is the principal crop, the cereal 
being grown both for grain and hay. According to the most recent statistics, the following 
are the principal crops cultivated, and the area devoted to each : — 



Deaeription of Crop. 



Area. 



Production. 



Description of Crop. 



Area. 



Pmdaction. 



Wheat- 
Grain 

Hay 

Maise— 

Grain 

Green food 

Oats- 
Grain 

Hay 

Green fodder 

Lucerne and Sown Graasee— 

Hay 

Green fodder 

Sugar-cane- 
Cut this year 

Not cut 

Potatoeii 

•Fruit OrchardB- 

Productive 

Non-bearing 

Barley- 
Grain 

Hay 

Green fodder 



acres. 

1,819,503 
812,461 

193.280 
25,325 

19,874 

115,147 

10,283 

32,748 
27,017 

14,578 
10,181 
27,978 

24,564 
7,174 

4,459 
1,4.H8 
3,164 



9,276.216 bus. 
177,002 tons 

6,004,842 bus. 



278,007 bus. 
79,011 tons 



76,679 tons 



280,206 tons 
61,9(K)tons 
.€158,678 



64,004 bus. 
l,6(b tons 



Sorvrhum for green food . 
Orangeries — 

Productive 

Non-bearing 

Grape-vines— 

For wine-making . . . 

For table use 

Non-bearing 

Market-gardens 

Pumpkins and melons. . . 
Millet- 
Grain 

Green ftidder 

Rye— 

Grain 

Green fodder 

Turnips 

Tobacco 

Peas and beans 

Mangold-wurzel 

Onions 

All other crops 



acres. 
10,628 

10,487 
3,902 

4,573 
2,601 
904 
7,026 
5,217 

681 
2,596 

2,022 
1,294 

519 
1,405 

676 
68 

331 
2,400 



653,268 cases 



845,232 galls. 
4.264 tons 

£176,321 

17,944 tons 

11.244 bus. 



24,093 bus. 



2,456 tons 

12,706 cwt. 

21,262 biis. 

292 tons 

1.019 tons 



; £25,928 



Total I 2,206,500 



* Excluding vines and oranges. 



The quantities of agricultural produce harvested during the year ended March, 1899, 
and the values of the various crops, are given in the following statement, the values being the 
average for the whole State at the time the harvest was gathered : — 



Crop. 



Production or 
Area. 



Wh&it 

Maise 

Barley 

Oats 

other grain 

Hay 

Straw 

Green food 

Potatoes 

Onions 

Turnips and mangold-wurzel 
Sugar-cane 



9,276,216 bush. 
6,064.842 „ 
64,094 ,. 
278,007 „ 
35,337 „ 
334,297 tons 
40,920 „ 
5jO,:iu7 acres 
61,000 tons 
1,019 „ 
2.748 „ 
289,^06 „ 




£ 

1,276,855 

934,996 

8,012 

26.063 

3,534 

1,160,067 

97,185 

240,921 

269,265 

6,624 

6.526 

151,833 



Prodnction or 
Area. 



Tobacco 12,706 cwt. 

Grapes , 4.264 tons 

Oranges and lemons 653,268 cases 

Orchards 24,564 acres 

Market-ffardens 7,026 ., 

Peas and beans 21,263 bush. 

Pumpkins and melons i 17,944 tons 

Wine 845,232 galls. 

Brandy 3,886 „ 

I'nspcbified crops 2,400 acres 

Total value £ 



Value. 



£ 

16,619 

69,606 

97,990 

168,678 

176,821 

2,668 

44,800 

68,882 

in 

26,928 



4,827,700 



It will be seen that the total area cultivated now amounts to 2,440,968 acres, which is more 
than twice the area cultivated six years previously. 
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The principal crop of the State is wheat, which is everywhere cultivated 
Wheat. except along the coast. It was formerly cultivated, however, in the coastal 

districts ; but, owing to the occurrence of rust and smut, the cereal gave 
place to other objects of cultivation. On the abandoning of the coastal districts, the districts 
of Bathurst, Goulburn, Gundagai, Tumut, Young, Monaro, and New England were each in 
turn occupied by agriculturists, and, owing to the suitability of their soil and climate, as well 
as that of the mountain plateau, the growth of this cereal became definitely established. 
Subsequently, the cultivation was extended in a south-westerly direction to the Riverina 
Plains, where at present it is receiving marked attention. 

The average return for grain is about 11^ bushels, and the cost of production depends 
on the size of the holding. On large farms, with first-class appliances, the cost is about ISs. 
6d. per acre, on medium sized farms, 20s. ; and on small farms, 278. per acre. The grain 
is excellent, and an average weight of samples, taken from all parts of the State is estimated 
to be about 63 J lb. per bushel. Up to 1899, the State was an importer of breadstuffs ; since 
that year, however. New South Wales has taken its place amongst the countries which export 
grain. 

It would be difficult to picture anything more calmly beautiful, more suggestive of 
prosperity and peace, than a large wheat farm ; and there are some of our landholders who 
have upwards of 10,000 acres under crop. When first the little blades thrust themselves up 
into the air, the earth looks as though it were overspread with a carpet of the most delicate 
green. A little later, each gust of wind sends shadowy ripples along the plains and up the 
slopes. Then there is a waving billowy sea of verdure. Bearded ears form on each plant, 
and, when they are fully grown, the persistent sun slowly bleaches the fields, till they are no 
longer green but opulent yellow, and the wind makes a strange rustling as it shakes the 
standing crop. 

The area devoted to niaize is about 215,000 acres, from which an average 
Maize. return of about 30 bushels per acre is obtained. Maize is grown chiefly 

in the valleys of the coastal rivers, which are peculiarly adapted, both 
with regard to soil and climate, for the growth of this cereal. On the table-land, also, its 
cultivation is attended with fair results ; but as the land rises in elevation, so does the average 
yield per acre proportionately decrease. The plant demands a considerable amount of moisture, 
and thrives better in the humid climate of the coast than anywhere else in the country. 
Whether observed in single plants or in large fields, maize has an exceedingly picturesque 
aspect. The colour of its stems and leaves, brilliant at first, and gradually toninsc through 
deeper shades to the yellow ochre of its later stages, has a singular charm, and the decorative 
effect of the tall plants, with their long streamers, and their tassels of dull crimson and tender 
green, is not the least of the attractions of our northern rivers. The cultivation adopted is to 
plough the land trom 7 to 9 inches deep. The seeds are planted in drills in September 
and October, sometimes even later, singly, about 16 inches apart. Some districts yield a 
very heavy crop of maize, 60 to 70 bushels per acre being not uncommon. 

Oats are cultivated as a grain crop principally in the wheat-growing 

Oats. districts of the State ; and, as they are essentially a product of cold 

climates, they thrive best in those parts of the country which have a 

winter of some severity. According to the latest returns, there are about 30,000 acres of oats 
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cut for grain, and about 105,OUO cut for hay, tlie yield per acre being about 20 buBhels of grain 
and a ton of bay. There is room for a large exteoxion in the cultivation of this cereal, oa it is 
the best of all grain!) for horse-feed, 

B«rley grows very well in the State, but it is little cultivated, not more 

Barley and than 16,000 acres being devoted to this crop during the last year. Eye, 

other Grain, millet, and sorghum are also grown, but little can be said about them, 

except that, us in the case of other cereals, the suitability of the soil 

for their production is well established. 

The experience of past years distinctly shows that New South Wales is, on the whole, 
better favoured as regards soil, climate, and other natural advantages than any other continental 
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Australian province ; consequently, the avert^e yield per acre of wheat, maize, and barley in 
great«r in the parent State than in any of the remaining four. Extending the field of 
comparison, the production of cerealo is found to reach an average which places New South 
Wales on a level with countries usuiilly considered as rich agricultural stutes. It is better 
than the average of the United States, Italy, and Hungary, and, in Mome respects, almost 
on a level with that of Germany, Austria, and France. The area adapted for cereal growing 
is very considerable, and with a better knowledge of the capabilities of the ^'urious kinds of 
soil, and with a well-devised nieans of storage, there should be practically no limit to the 
production of grain. 

Potatoes are grown, both as a winter and summer crop. The area 
Potatoes. devoted to the-se tubers, according to the last return, was about 36 OOO 

acres, with an average yield of 2 tons 12 cwt. per acre. 
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Turnips are commonly grown in winter. They yield up to about 30 tons 
Root Crops. per acre. Mangel is another valuable heavy-yielding crop, coming even 

when turnips are nearly done ; but the cultivation of this and the 
preceding root is greatly neglected. Besides this root, crops of onions, arrowroot, chicory, and 
carrots are also grown, but not to any very large extent. 

The increasing demand for dairy produce has had a considerable influence on the 
extension of the area under artificial pastures, and upon the areas sown with grain food and 
grasses for cattle. 

Lucerne is grown in considerable quantities on the Hunter River flats, 
Lucerne. and the cultivation of this fodder is extending throughout the country, 

principally along the banks of the rivers on the western slopes of the 
Great Dividing Range. It is, perhaps, the best fodder plant for New South Wales, as it does 
remarkably well wherever the natural rainfall is sufficient, or irrigation can be supplied. It 
keeps green and luxuriant during the hottest months of the summer if its roots are within reach 
of moisture. It stands the droughts well if the soil is deep, and frequently holds seven or eight 
tons per acre and as many as eight cuts in the year ; and the one sowing will last twelve or 
fifteen vears. 

Permanent artificially-sown grasses are laid down piincipally in the North 
Grasses. and South Coast districts. There is also a considerable area under 

artificially-sown grasses for dairying purposes on the Southern Table-land, 
and a less extent on the Northern and Central Table-land. It is in those portions of the State 
where dairy farming is principally carried on that the practice of laying down permanent grasses 
is most general. 

Both the climate and soil of New South Wales are well 'fitted for the 
Tobacco. growth of the tobacco-plant; but, as it demands for its proper cultivation 

special knowledge on the part of the grower, it is not so largely cultivated 
as it otherwise might be. The average production is from 10 to 12 cwt. per acre, and the 
maximum area cultivated is nearly 5,000 acres ; but, at the present time, the area devoted to 
the leaf does not exceed 600 acres. In view of the fact that few countries are better favoured 
than New South Wales in the climate and soil necessary for successful cultivation, it is a matter 
for regret that the industry has not made more satisfactory progress. This has been due partly 
to the producer and partly to the market. With an improvement in the quality of the leaf, 
the local consumption could be readily overtaken, and the surplus production would then 
have to be placed on foreign markets, where it would enter into competition with tobacco 
having a well established reputation, and a flavour for which continued use on the part of the 
consumer has created a predilection. There is no doubt that it is possible to grow in the State 
a tobacco well suited to the English market, and if a regular supply were available, properly 
fermented and packed, a large trade might be developed. 

Although frosts are not altogether unknown, even on the Tweed, the most 
Sugar-cane. northern river of the State, the soil and climate of the valleys of the 

northern rivers are, in most respects, well adapted to the successful 
cultivation of the sugar-cane, and at the present time about 23,000 acres are devoted to 
this crop, the average yield being about 20 tons of cane per acre cultivated. Sugar-cane 
is generally cut in the second year of its growth, the fields being replanted after they have 
given crops for three or four seasons at most, and about half the area cultivated is cropped 
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everj year. From plantations in full bearing the average weight of cane cut varie!) from 35 to 
32 tons per acre, while the price paid ranges from 8s. to SOa per ton. The total consumption 
of sugar in New South Wales during the year 1899 w«a SG,Slf> tons, of which 26,575 tons 
were the product of local plantations. It is, therefore, evident that there is considerable scope 
for the extension of the cultivation of the sugar-cane. 

On the estates belonging to the Colonial Sugar Refining Company, the conduct of the 
business has been entrusted to practical men, and no expense has been spared to obtain the 
most approved and complete plant for the manufacture of sugar. The Company's works on 
the Richmond Kiver are the most complete in the world, and the sugar manufactured is equal 
to the beat Mauritius and We,st India Eamples. 



The sugar beet, cultivation of which in France and Germany has reached 

Sugar Beet. enorroous proportions and has become a staple industry, has attracted 

some attention during late years in New South Wales. A good beet 

should show not less than 1 2J per cent, of sugar. This rate was very grtatly exceeded by the 
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beets grown in the Tenterfield district of New South Wales. A careful analysis showed that 
the yield per root fi'Om those analysed ranged from 16 up to 25 per cent. Experts pronounce 
such yields to be unparalleled in the history of the cultivation of the beet, and there has been 
in consequence, a movement in favour of testing this branch of agriculture in those districts 
unsuited to the growth of cane. Experiments have been conducted on an important scale, and 
with such satisfactory results that efforts are now being made to establish a factory in the 
New England district in connection with the industry. In addition to its value as a sugar 
product, sugar beet is an excellent fodder for dairy cattle, and, in the colder parts of the State, 
would be a profitable crop for this purpose. 
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In almost every jiart of the State, with the exception of the 8ub-troi)ieal 

Vines and portion and the higher parts of the mountain ranges, grape-vines thrive 

Wine Production, well and bear large crops of succulent fruit, equal in size, appearance, 

and flavour to the moat renowned products of France, Spain, and the 

Rhine lands of Oermany. The soil of New South Wales possesses all the elements required 

for wine production. 

The vine was planted in the early days of colonisation, and as early aa th<> year 1828 
vine-growing and wine-making may be said to have been fairly established. Some years after- 
wards the vine was 
planted in the Murray 
River Valley and in 
other districts, and 
was found to flourish 
BO luxuriantly that 
the manufacture of 
wine received con- 
siderable attention. 
In the principal vine- 
yards in the valleys 
of the Murray and 
Hunter Rivers, 
neither pains nor 
money have been 
spared to Introduce 
skilled labour and 
to put up presses, 
vats, and other manu- 
facturing appliances 
of the most approved 
PAN PONS HEACH, SNowv RIVER. kind. The results of 

such intelligent treat- 
ment became apparent when prizes were awarded to the wines of New South Wales at the 
Paris Exhibition of 19T8, followed by an unbroken series of successes at the Exhibitions of 
Philadelphia, Sydney, Melbourne, and Amsterdam, and at the Indian and Colonial Exhibition 
in London ; but nowhere was the generul excellence of the wines of the State more fully 
recognised than at the Bordeaux Exhibition of 1882, where, in the principal centre of the 
wine trade of the world, some of the wines of New South Wales were classed by the most 
competent judges in the category of grands vins, and their value fully appreciated and 
established. 

At the World's Fair, held in 1893 at Chicago, an intemationul jury of experts pi-o- 
nounced the wines of New. South Wales to be equal to many of the Anest viticultural products 
of the noted wine-growing countries of Southern Europe. The opinion was expi'essed, however, 
that the practice of labelling Australian wines with European names was to be deprecated, 
as they possessed many excellent distinctive characteristics sufliciently peculiar to justify the 
adoption of a new and descriptive system of classification. 



Fruit-growing. ag 

There are at present only 8,278 acres under vines, and the annual production of wine 
amounts to about 850,000 gallons. It will be seen, therefore, what enormous possibilities are 
before this industry. The culture of grapes is not restricted to the production of grapes 
for the purpose of wine-making only, for a considerable area is devoted to the cultivation 
of table grapes, particularly in the neighbourhood of Sydney, and in Ryde, Pan'amatta, and 
other districts of Central Cumberland 

So far, no effort has been made to prepare raisin fruits for foreign consumption, although 
there is an undoubted possibility of a large export traiie in tliis direction. The results of 
experiments made in drying grapes and currants of Australian culture have met with much 
success in the London markets, and the piuduct has been pronounced by experts to be of the 
highest quality. New South Wales is well suited for the prosecution of this industry, and, 
with the extension of settlement and the falling out of the cultivation of such products as are 
more cheaply grown in other parts of the world, the building up of a large export trade in 
raisins, muscatels, dried currants, tigs, and other staples peculiar to the Levant and the Grecian 
Peninsula may confidently be expected. 

Few parts of the world possess natural facilities for the production 
Fruit. of fruit in greater variety than New South Wales, owing to the extent of 

the country and the great difference in climate, ranging from that of the 
temperate regions of 
the higher table-lands 
to that of the tropics 
on the north-eastern 
seaboard. From a 
moisture-laden atmos- 
phere, and a rainfall 
of 70 inches per an- 
num, to a dry desic- 
cating area and a 
rainfall of under 10 
inches per annum, 
and with every gra- 
dation between these 
extremes, the State is 
able to grow every 
kind of fruit from 
mangoes to goose- 
berries ; and, leaving 
out of account a 

few extreme tropical artesian bore. 

kinds of the cultivated 

fruits of the world, not only can the State grow this great variety of fruits, but it can produce 
many of thera of such quality and to such perfection that they cannot be excelled in any other 
part of the globe. 

On the north coast, adjoining the State of Queensland, the climate and conditions are 
almost tropical Here the rainfsU is heavy, the air is laden with moisture, and, in sheltered 
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positions, frosts are unknown. The soil generally is of great natural fertility. Here all the 
fruits of the semi-tropics flourish ; the mango, custard-apple, banana, pineapple, grow side by 
side, and the passion-fruit and the guava grow wild and produce abundance of the finest fruit 
without -any cultivation whatever. The orange, lemon, and citron in this district grew with 
very little attention, and nowhere in the world can they be grown to greater perfection, provided 
only that the choicest varieties are planted, and that the trees and orchards are thoroughly 
attended to. The common or rough lemon and the citron grow without the slightest trouble, 
and it is a common thing to meet these fruits growing in the scrub from chance seedlings, 
producing fruit in abundance, and holding their own against the indigenous vegetation. 

The country immediately north and south of Sydney, extending from the Hunter River 
on the north, to Kiama on the south, offers great facilities for the cultivation of the orange 
and the lemon, and the growth of citrus fruits has become one of the principal industries in the 
districts surrounding the metropolis. Tlie first orange groves were planted near the town of 
Parramatta, and soon spread to the neighbouring districts of Ryde, Pennant Hills, Lane Cove, 
the whole of Central Cumberland, the valleys of the Hawkesbury and the Nepean Rivers, and 
the slopes of the Kurrajong Mountains. In this district, peaches, nectarines, apricots, oriental 
plums, pears, early varieties of apples, several varieties of plums, and table grapes grow to great 
perfection. The appearance of the sunlit slopes, with their rows u[X)n rows of trees, bright 
with promise, or bowing beneath the weight of luscious loads, is peculiarly fascinating even to 
those for whom it is an accustomed sight. In spring, when the waterholes, shaken by the 
intrusion of murmuring runnels, glisten in the hollow^s, comes August, and " sheds a mist of 
blossom on the peach " till hillsides shine with .soft and delicate pink and white. Plum-trees 
are covered with dazzling petals that soon fall in snowy showers before the vigorous winds of 
" resplendent September." Amid the bright round leaves of the pear, look out large clusters 
of long-stemmed blossoms. Then apples and quinces break into flower, rejoicing in cool air and 
pleasant sunshine. In October the warm western breezes are charged with a heavy scent of 
orange bloom, a rich penetrating fragrance that harmonises with the sleep-inducing hum of 
myriads of bees. With summer come great crops of juicy plums, peaches, and nectarines, so 
heavy .that in many cases the laden branches are sustained by wooden props. Fat, pulpy apricots 
grow in little clusters along the boughs, deep yellow amid the shade of rippling leaves. Then 
red-cheeked and streaky apples offer refreshment to eye and palate. Soon after Christmas, the 
vines whose blossoms fed the bees at the latter end of spring yield large firm grapes to quench 
the thirst of midsummer. These vines grow in long ranks, each plant being bound for safety to 
a separate stake ; and up and down the rows the pickers trudge with broad shallow baskets, 
and gather the purple clusters. Then in the shade of adjacent trees, or beneath a temporarily 
erected roof, the fruit is packed for market. They look very tempting, those cool, swollen, taut- 
skinned berries, dusted with bloom, when they are piled in the shop-windows of the city. Figs, 
green and purple, come a little latter. Meanwhile, the oranges have been slowly developing — 
at first, dark-green and glossy, hardly to be distinguished, at a short distance, from the thick 
foliage ; by autumn, full-sized and growing lighter in colour ; in winter, fully ripe, deep golden 
globes, ready to yield their nectar. Most of the orange-groves are situated on the rich ridges, 
or on the higher portions of the eastern slopes. The peach grows wild wherever the stones are 
deposited along the banks of creeks, and anyone who visits the Hawkesbury River will see 
numbers of large peach trees, bearing heavy crops of fine fruit, that have never been planted, 
cultivated, or pruned, and which have been grown from chance peach-stones that have been 
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carried down and left by floods. When cultivated, the peach is very prolific, as are also plums 
and apricots — so prolific, indeecl, are these trees, that the quality of the fruit grown often suffers 
from the number that the tree has to bear. Where, however, the trees are properly attended 
to, and only allowed to bear such fruit as they can bring to perfection, the quality of the product 
is excellent 

Grown with an ease that is unsurpassed in any other part of the world, the pear, when 
once well established, is as hardy as a native tree, and large numbers of pear-trees can be seen 
in the neighbourhood of Sydney which are growing without the slightest attention, and bearing 
heavy crops of fruit. 

In the Table-lands there are large tracts of country, widely separated from each other, 
but which have a climate and rainfall that is admirably adapted to the production of the fruits 
of the temperate regions, including apples, pears, plums, quinces, cherries, and all kinds of berry 
fruits and hardy nuts. In these districts, the winter is more or less severe, snow being not 
uncommon, and frosts of frequent occurrence. The summers are generally bright and warm 
during the days, but always cool at night ; so that, although there is sufficient sun heat to put 
plenty of sugar in the fruit, it does not ripen as rapidly as in warmer or in more humid 
districts, and possesses much greater firmness and keeps well when shipped. 

Cherries do remarkably well in many parts, and the Red Kentish cherry grows almost 
wild and 'without the slightest cultivation, and at the same time bears heavy crops of fruit. 

In the central districts of the State, there is an enormous extent of country that is 
suited for fruit culture, but of a totally different type from that of the districts already men- 
tioned. Here, the soil and the climate are best adapted to the growth of the vine, the olive, 
the fig, the apricot, the prune, and drying peaches ; in fact, for nearly all varieties of drying 
fruits. In these districts the rainfall is much smaller, and the summers are hotter and drier 
and the winters milder, than in the Tableland districts ; but everywhere throughout the central 
districts of the colony, where the rainfall exceeds 20 inches per annum, all the fruits just men- 
tioned can be grown to great perfection without irrigation, provided that suitable soil is chosen, 
and the right varieties are planted. « 

The cultivation of the olive, both for oil and pickling, is destined to be a 

Olives. great industry in these districts. The tree is a rapid and vigorous grower, 

cropping heavily, and bearing good fruit, and coming into bearing in much 
less time than it does in Europe. It is the opinion of experts that the conditions prevailing in 
the western slopes of the Table-lands are, as a whole, much more favourable to the growth of the 
olive than the most favoured districts of Spain, Italy, and France. The dry western country 
also grows good fruit, but its successful culture depends largely on having water available for 
irrigation when necessary. With irrigation on suitable land, apricots, peaches, almonds, figs, 
grapes, olives, oranges, and lemons can be grown to great perfection, those varieties of deciduous 
fruits that dry well being most suitable. Citrus fruits do well, and produce fruit of exceptional 
quality. 
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Sydney and its Surroundings. 



The first flush of the tropica in her blood, 
And at her feet Success. — Kipliny. 

Most cities of recent growth are laid out with more attention to tlie 
Sydney, demands of convenience than to the suggestions of beauty. Their streets 

are straight, and cross each other with the regularity of a chess-board 
pattern, quite irrespective of the contour of the ground. But no unyielding plans determined 
the course of the Sydney highways. The main street of the city is merely a survival of the 
original track by which bullock drays entered and left the little settlement at Sydney Cove, 
and still, by its irregular width and curves, it beai-s evidence of its origin. One of the best 
results is a [)icturesquenes« which few deliberately mapped-out towns can hope to vie with. 

Where the pellucid waters of the Tank Stream flowed out by the weedy 

The oldest quarter rocks of Sydney Cove, now stand the wharves of Circular Quay, the chief 

of the city. centre of the harbour ferry traffic. The earliest settlement was made on 

the rugged heights on the western side of the bay, between the Tank 
Stream and Darling Harbour, and to this day the streets of this part of the city are steep and 
irregular. Many of the early settlers were se^-faring' men, and when ashore they loved high 
land which commanded a view of the blue water and the moving vessels. Moreover, the earliest 
wharves were built along this shore, and the rocky point was a convenient dwelling place for 
those who wished to be near the ships and the centre of business. There is a quaint old-world 
beauty about this part of Sydney, for, in its general outlines, it has hardly changed ; but the 
chief commercial buildings have since settled themselves in positions more central to modern 
business, and easier of access. 

From Circular Quay, George-street runs in a northerly direction, following the course 
of the Tank Stream (which now flows underground as an artery in the sewerage system), 
crosses the ridge of Brickfield Hill, rounds the lower land of Darling Harbour, and so proceeds 
to Parramatta. Sussex, Clarence, and York streets, which lie between George-street and 
Darling Harbour, are rich in relics of the Sydney of old days. In many places cuttings have 
been made to improve the gradients of the roadway, and here and there are to be seen houses 
perched on sandstone clifls, some 10 or 20 feet above the level of the pavement, and approached 
by steps of stone or wood. This quarter is the haunt of persons connected with the shipping, 
and particularly of those engaged in the interstate and coastal trade. Produce stores of every 
size abound, and here are exposed for sale lucerne hay fi'om the valley of the Hunter ; cheese 
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and potatoes from the south ; poultry, eggH, butter, bacon, and maize from the rich river flats 
of the north ; grain from the Biverina and New England (iistricts ; and every description of 
farm produce that the Coiumonwf<alth can show. All day long tht: dealers are busy selling to 
ahopkeeperN and private householders. But a great change is being effected in this portion 
of the town by the removnl of old buildings and the erection of new and oommodiouH atore^. 

If we proceed up George-street from the Quay, the flrst public building 
The principal of note wliich we reach in the General Post OJfice, which runs through to 

streets of the city. Pitt-Htreet, and faces the broad quadrangle known as Martin-place. The 
frontages on the two main streets are comparatively short. The Post 
Office i.s built of Hawke^bury sandstone, but the great pillars supporting the long colonnade 
are of polished granite. From the centre of the building rises a handsome clock-tower, the 
loftiest in Sydney. A little beyond is King-sti-eet, a scene of busy traffic, traversed by a cable 

tramway. Furlber on 
again are the massive 
buildings of the Vic- 
toria Markets, 610 
feet long by 100 feet 
wide. Here is housed 
the Lending Branch 
of the Public Libraiy. 
In close proximity 
stand, side by side, 
the Town Hall and 
Anglican Cathedral. 
The Town Hall, which 
occupies the site of 
an old cemetery, is a 
handsome structure, 
though itK style of 
architecture is some- 
pal chamber has seating 
. le. The Cathedral was 
planned more than half a century ago, and is now somewhat too 
small. It in an imposing specimen of rather cool and unenthusiastic Gothic. The ground 
Just here reaches its greatest elevation, and both edifices stand central and dominant in 
the city. Cli>se to the point where George-street trends suddenly westward in the direction 
of Parramatta, stands the railway-station (Redfem), on the outer margin of the city. The 
electric tramway, which has its terminus at the Quay, ruiiN up George-street on its way to 
the station and to various suburban centres. The principal streets'of the city are paved 
with native hardwoods, wliich ai*e probably the liest for the purpose in the world. 

Pitt-street runs approximately parallel with George ■sti'eet, but joins it at a sharp angle 
near Redfern. Looking down Pitt-street from the city, one can see the masts of large vessels 
at the Quay, and beyond them the villas and gardens of the North Shore. The ships* seem 
almost to be lying in the streets, and on a summer day the whining, shifting waler is a pleasant 
and refi«shing sight. Th(! lower end of the strei;t is crowded with the offices of shipping 
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agentB, steamship oompaniea, brokers, and importers. At thp intersection of Bridge-street is 
the Exchange, a fine solid structure of the species of sandstone to which the architectural beauty 
of the city owes so much. It was built many years ago, but has recently been improved in 
height and appearance by the addition of two storeys. Passing by a number of handsome 
places of business, we come to the offices of the Sydney ifornint/ He^'old, the oldest newspaper 
in the State. From Hunter-street to King-street there is a range of lofty and ornamental 
buildings, one of the most handsome structures being the offices of the Mutual Insurance of 
New York, which, like the Equitable Life Insurance Buildings in George-street, bear visible 
witness to the suitability of our native syenite for grand architectural effects. Four of the 
principal theatres of Sydney are in Pitt-street, in conveniently central situations ; and in the 
same quarter is the School of Arts, which was established here many years ago. 

Bridge-street is one of the oldest thoroughfares in the city as well as one of the broadest. 
When Governor Phillip first landed. His Excellency's hut was erected on the eastern side of 
the Tank Stream, 
but most of the 
colonists were landed 
on the opposite hank. 
The two ends of the 
settlement were con- 
nected by the wooden 
structure which gave 
Bridge-street its 
name. Though this 
locality is no longer 
central, the Govern-  
inent offices still 
cluster about their 
old quarters. The 
Government reserve 
originally included 
the triangle where 
stands the obelisk 

from which the oenebal post office syonev. 

length of all the 
streets and roads is 

measured. At the comer of this three- come i-ed enclosure of gi'ass and shady trees is the 
statue of Thomas Sutcliffe Mort, a city merchant, whose name was pniminent in almost every 
department of industry, and who did much to promote the welfare of the conimunity which he 
honourably adorned. On the opposite side of the street is the handsome building erected for 
the Lands Department. The exterior has an imposing appearance, and is ornamented at 
intervals with the statues of celebrated explorers, statesmen, and others who have helped to 
forward the growth and prosperity of the country. Further to the east, and on the same side, 
are the offices of the Colonial Secretary and the Minister for Public Works. At the northern 
comer is the Treasury, a handsome building recently enlarged, but htill dwarfed by the more 
recent and stately piles in its neighbourhood. A vacant space in the rear has been utilised 
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as a " temporary " terminus for the suburban system of steam trams, or street railways, as 
they might be called with greater fitness. At the top of Bridge-street are the gates of 
Government House. 

Beyond Macquarie-sti*eet, which forms the eastern boundary of this part of the city, is 
a public reserve, which includes the Botanic Gardens, the Domain, and various Government 
buildings and lands. The northern end of Macquarie-street runs along the eastern edge of 
Circular Quay, and is devoted to wool-stores ; but to the south of the lodge-gates there is a 
fine array of private residences. The windows and balconies of these houses overlook the 
green lawns and bright flowers of the Palace Gardens (where once the ill-fated Garden Palace 
stood), and command a magnificent view of the harbour with its daily fleet of incoming and 
outgoing craft, and the dark green hills beyond ; and over those glittering waters the sea-breeze 
comes fresh and cool. It would be difficult to find another residential street so beautiful, so 
quiet, and restful, and yet so close to the commercial centre of a great city. At the comer of 
Bent-street stands the Public Library, which, although it has been added to of recent years, 
is still too pmall for the proper accommodation of the books, to the number of which each mail 
largely contributes. In the Domain are the Parliament Houses, the Sydney Hospital, and 
the Mint. The first-named is an old salmagundi unimpressive building which has been added 
to from time to time ; but a grand domed Senate House is soon to replace it. The Hospital 
has been rebuilt and is the chief ornament of the street ; but the Mint is a plain square 
balconied house of a very antiquated style. The end ot the street opens out into a broad open 
space, in the middle of which stands a stately bronze figure of the late Queen Victoria, and just 
beyond is a statue of Albert, the Prince Consort. The Supreme Court and the Registrar- 
GeneraUs Office are in this neighbourhood. Originally, Macquarie-street bore straight on 
through Hyde Park, but this portion has been transformed into a broad tree-shaded promenade, 
while the street traffic has been deflected to College-street, a little to the east, past St. Mary's 
Cathedral, a noble cruciform pile which is only half completed, though the foundation-ston^ 
was laid more than thirty years ago. It is the grandest specimen of ecclesiastical architecture 
in Sydney. In a line with the Cathedral, though separated from it by park land and the City 
Bowling Green, is the Australian Museum, an imposing structure in the Corinthian style. It 
stands at the corner of William-street, which leads through the hollow, in which WooUoomooloo 
is situated, to Darlinghurst and the waterside suburbs beyond. 

Darlinghurst occupies an elevated ridge, from which a good view is 

The Eastern obtained of a portion of the city. At sunset, when chimneys and house 

Suburbs. fronts are transmuted to polished gold, and the smoke drifts luridly across 

a copper sky, the scene is peculiarly impressive. The principal street 
traverses the fashionable neighbourhood of Potts' Point, and is remarkable for its many hand- 
some residences. Over the ridge the road swoops down upon the valley of Rushcutter's Bay, 
and thence leads past the suburbs of Darling Point, Double Bay, and Rose Bay, finally 
reaching South Head and the sea-beaten cliffs at the back of Watson's Bay. This road is one 
of the favourite drives out of the city, for it affords much variety of landscape and many 
charming glimpses of the harbour. Watson's Bay is on the inner side of what is known as the 
Gap — a dip in the outline of the sea-cliff" close beside the entrance of the port. It was at the 
Gap that the " Dunbar," one tempestuous night in the year 1857, crashed on the rocks at the 
foot of the perpendicular precipice and went down with the loss of all hands but one. The old 
South Head lload, which we have just been following, runs along the ridge which divides the 
H 
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waters of Port Jackson from those of Botany Bay. The western end of this line of division 
is marked by the site of the Town Hall ; thence it trends, first in a south-easterly direction, 
and then, having passed through Paddington and Waverley, two handsome and populous 
suburbs, turns south and bears toward the north head of Botany Bay. The waterside suburbs 
above-mentioned are on or between the northerly spurs. 

On the southern (or Botany) side of the ridge lie the sandy slope and the 
Water Supplies, swamp which at one time formed the natural reservoir for the water 

supply of the metropolis. Very little water is to be seen on the surface, 
but it continually filtered out of the sand as the contents of the engine-pond were drawn oflf. 
This supply, however, is quite unequal to the wants of the present population, and the 
waters of the Nepean River have superseded the soakage of the old sand-basin. In the 
present system the water is intercepted in deep sandstone gorges, 60 miles away from Sydney, 
and thence is conveyed by an aqueduct to the capacious reservoir at Prospect, about 4 miles 
from Parramatta. 

There are several suburbs on the shore of Botany Bay, and, though the 
Botany. land is mostly low lying and sandy, the district is much resorted to by 

pleasure seekers. Some of the more swampy portions are extensively 
cultivated as market gardens. 

Immediately to the west of the city is the suburb of Pyrmont, which is 
Pyrmont and connected with the busiest portion of the town by a bridge across Darling 
Western Railway Harbour. A branch railway line from the Redfern station-yard runs 
Suburbs » along the wharves on the shore of the inlet, so that goods may be trans- 

ferred directly from the trucks to the ship's hold. Some very large stores 
stand conveniently on the edge of the railway, and with their broad imposing fronts form the 
diost conspicuous feature in the landscape when Pyrmont is viewed from the Sydney side of 
Darling Harbour. 

Many of the western suburbs are reached by rail, and, in fact, all the way from Sydney 
to Parramatta, a distance of 15 miles, there is one continuous series of townships, and for the 
greater part of the way the country is thickly settled. The railway suburbs, for the most part, 
have grown up almost as irregularly as the city itself, and garden frontages and avenues of 
trees lend them a picturesque and rurally home-like appearance — " a civil wildness," as the 
author of the Arcadia might say. The country along this line is gently undulating, but not 
sufficiently uneven to allow of any great variety of scenery. Homebush, about 8 miles from 
the city, is the site of the great cattle yards, where the principal sales of live stock take place. 
Some of the older western suburbs lie between the railway and the waters of the harbour, on 
what was originally the main highway to Parramatta, and are reached by tram. The land 
in this direction presents greater difference of elevation than along the railway, but has the 
same general features. 

In addition to the line from Sydney to Parramatta, three other lines act 

Other Railway as suburban outlets. The first is the South Coast line, which, crossing 

Suburbs. George's River, mounts the steep gradients beyond, and thence descends 

quickly to the rich and lovely pastures of Illawarra and Shoalbaven. At 
Waterfall, 20 miles from Sydney, this line reaches an elevation of 720 feet. The railway 
which connects Sydney with Newcastle (and thence proceeds to Brisbane) turns to the north 
8 miles from Sydney, crosses the Parramatta River close to the pretty little village of Ryde, 
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aad gradually makes its way by orchard-clnd slopes to the summit of the ridge, along which it 
continues till it descends through rugged hills lit up with native flowers to Feat's Ferry on the 
Hawkosbury River. But the most popular of all our suburban railways is tbe one which starts 
from Milson's Foint on the North Shore, and, from the moment it leaves the harbour, mounts 
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Milson's Foint. In the districts opened by tbis line 
the air is drier and more bracing than in the city, and the evenings are always cool even in the 
hottest summer. The highest point in the line is reached at Wahroonga, which is 619 ftet 
above sea level. The scenery along this route is some of the finest in the neighbourhood of 
Sydney, comprising luxuriant orchards, thick bush with carpets of ferns, steep gorges ending in 
glimpses of water and shipping, and distant prospects of city, mountain, and sea. 

For those who do not care for railway travelling and " the clack of 
Waterside Suburbs, running gear," there are the many suburbs on the harbour or by the 

rolling PaciAc. It is perhaps rather late in the day to attempt a descrip- 
tion of Fort Jackson, the magnificent basin which has won eulogies alike from the aesthetic . 
dreamer and the practical man of business — the lake-like expanse of water which stretches 
inland, from the haughty precipitous fronts of the harbour heads, a distance of some dozen or 

15 miles. To the right as we enter the Heads is the broad inlet known 
Bound the Harbour, as North Harbour, at the head of which the sea*sido village of Manly 

lies on the isthmus which joins North Head with the mainland. On one 
side of this flat strip of land the smooth and transparent waters of the bay lap gently on a 
shelving beach ; on the other, the rollers of the Pacific burst on the dazzling sand and spread 
in glittering foam. Of all the waterside resorts Manly is tbe most frequented, and on summer 
holidays its spray-dashed rocks and sunlit beach are gay with colour, and the shouts of hundreds 
of playing children sound through the roaring of the waves. The distance of Manly from the 
city is about 7 miles. Almost opposite the harbour-gate, between Middle Head and tbe bold 
cliff of Dobroyd, is the entrance into Middle Hwbour, a long many-armed estuary, stretching 
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some 5 miles into the heart of the hills. It is a favourite cruiaiDg ground for pleasure boats. 
On Middle Head is the greatest of our fortifications. A little further on, as the shore curves 
westward, are bays to which picnickers retmrt in thou- 
sands, and beyond them aj;ain a series of coves deeply 
indenting the shore, and forming the wat«r-approach to 
the flourishing suburbs of Meutrul Bay and Mosman. 
Opposite Sydney Cove is Milson's Point, the principal 
landing place for Korth Sydney, a district which, as its 
name implies, in population and importance rants rather 
as an extension of the city than as a suburb. Then come 
the deep recesses of Lavender, Berry, and Kerosene bays, 
all of them large and of sufficient depth to afford anchorage 
for vessels of the heaviest tonnage. Further to the west 
is the entrance to Lane Cove, a beautiful estuary running 
west and north a considerable distance ; in its upper 
reaches a calm and secluded track of water meandering 
between steep wooded slopes, and gorgeous with wilding 
growths, with here and there a little orchard nestling on 
an alluvial flat among tbe folds of the hills. Hunter's 
Hill occupies the peninsula between Lane Cove and the 
Farraraatta Kiver, and affords large water frontage to the 
pretty villas bosomed amid bright folisge and glorious 
blossoms; for this district is richly floral, and is 
oovETT'8 LEAP, BLUE MOUNTAINS. broidered with fine contrasts of colour and foliage. 

Steamers ascend the river u> within a short distance of 
Parramatta, and the scenery, under whatever aspect of shadow or shine, is full of charm — 
whether the opalescent skies of dawn are faintly reflected in a level expanse of water from 
which thin mists are gently rising; or lurid thunder -clouds darken grey troubled waves; or 
the moon rises over a black -outlined point and pa^es a long gloomy reach with silver light. 
OppoBit« the month of Irfme Cove is another estuary known as Iron Cove, which is spanned 
by a bridge connecting the suburbs of Drumnioyne and Balmain. In the space of water about 
the entrances to the three lai^e inlets just described, are three islands of considerable size 
and historical interest. Spectacle and Goat Islands guard two of the Government powder 
magazines, and out of the rocky side of Cockatoo has been hewn our largest graving-dock, 
which could accommodate a vessel 600 feet in length. Turning now along the southern 
shore of the harbour, and moving back towards the city, we pass to the right tbe peninsula of 
Balmain, a scene of busy industry, for here are situated a dock and engineering works for the 
repair of vessels of all sizes ; here, too, a couple of shafts have been sunk to tap tbe coal seams 
lying far below the harbour and tbe city. Johnstone's Bay, a haven fur many craft engaged 
in the coastal timber trade, lies between Balmain and Pyrmont From Pyrmont, which is in 
the city limit, comes most of the beautiful light-brown sandstone "hieh gives our pu)iUc 
buildings that charm of colour which we miss on visiting other Australian capitals. Darling 
Harbour separates Pyrmont from the city proper ; along the western shore runs the solid 
railway wharf, and the opposite side is thick with masts about the crowding wharves and 
jetties. By night tbe scene is particularly beautiful^the city with its spires and toweis 
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standing aloft againat the sky ; the bridge with its string of lamps ; tlie flare of torcheii 
where some vessel is huniedly getting in her lading; the dark and silent massea of the 
leas busy shipping ; the ferry boats, with lights of green and red, crossing and recrossing; 
and the restless oily-looking water, with shattered reflections and long shaky spears of 
light. On the highest point of the thickly-peopled ridge, between Darling Harbour and 
Sydney Cove, is the Fort Phillip reserve, on which is built the Obserratory, *.nd round 
it, on the uneven slopes, the houses are built irregularly, with fine visual effect. Sydney Cove, 
the head of which is determined by the broad sweep of Circular Quay, is the chief water- 
way to the city. On the western side of the Cove are some of the oldest stone buildings in the 
colony. The unpretentious Commissariat Store was set up here a century ago. The extreme 
point on the east is a public reserve, recently the site of an ancient battlemented structure 
cidled Fort Macquarie. Before long a railway shed is to occupy the spolJ All round the long 
wharf, great produce stores indicate the character and extent of the business done, and behind 
them range the larger public buildings, and the domi^s and towers of the city proper. To the 
east of the Quay are the green lawns of Government Domain, surmounted by the tower and 
flag-stafT of Government House. Bound the [wint is the charming indent of Farm Cove, where 
the warships lie at anchor. At the southern extremity of the bay, a gracefully curved sea- 
wall guards the frontage of the Botanic Gardens, the latter a jtaradise of smooth broad lawns, 
calm pools floated upon by lilies and hardly ruffled by the stately swans, umbrageous hill sides, 
and a maze of winding walks. 

The Government Domain extends over the peninsula, which forms the eastern boundary . 
of the Cove, and on the point ia the stone seat, 
named Mrs. Macquarie's Chair, after a lady (the 
wife of Governor Macquarie) who took a deep 
interest in the laying out of this popular re- 
creation ground. Lying in mid'channel to the 
north of this point is the fortified rock of Fort 
Denison — picturesque, perhaps, but, like others of 
the older batteries, useless for purposes of defence, 
To the east of Mrs. Macquarie's Chair, Garden 
Island, where one of the first gardens was planted, 
stands at the mouth of Woolloomooloo Bay. The 
Imperial Government employs the island as a naval 
dep6t, and a great part of the naval stores are kept 
there. 

Potts' Point afibrds relief from the huddled 
mOBB of dwellings in Woolloomooloo, for now we 
come to terraced gardens and waterside mansions. 
The florist practises his art, with an , imthu.siasm 
heightened by a climate exactly suited to his 
needs ; and tiie landscape gardener is encouraged 

to superlative efibrta. Trees grow down to the fairy dell, blue mountains. 

water's edge, and throw their shade upon boat 

and bathing houses. Nature and art combine their fairest effects at the bidding of luxury 
and wealth. Beyond the point lies Elizabeth Bay, and tben comes Elisabeth Bay Point, 
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with further clusterH of wAteraide villas ; and then the open sweep of Rushcutt«r's Bay, 
where the foreahores have been reclaimed, and are now a public park. On tlie heights 
of Darling Point, which flanks the bay on the east, the graceful spire of St. Mark's Churah 
rises from amid dense foliage. In this suburb are many magnificent private residences, 
surrounded by sloping lawns and trim garden closes. Opposite the point, at a distance of about 
a quarter of a mile, is Clark Island, a pubUc recreation reserve of a kind ae delightful as it is 
unusual. The high ground of Darling Point overlooks the beautiful inlet of Double Bay, with 
its long white beach, behind which the housea cluster on fltit and hillside until they merge into 
the opulent suburb of Woollahra. Point Piper is the promontory between Double Bay and 
the beach — a mile and a half long — of Rose Bay. From Rose Bay to Bondi Bay, on tbo ocean 
beach, was once a harbour nmuth, but, as was also the case with the neck of land upon which 
Manly is situated, the ocean sand gradually 
choked up the channel. Passing the snowy 
span of Milk Beach, the battery reserve of Sl>ark 
Point, Vaucluse Bay, Parsley Bay, and the 
Jagged cluster of rocks known as the Bottle and 
tilasa, we come within sight of the broad sweep 
of Watson's Bay, a favourite resort for fishermen 
and lovers of "the fierce old mother" — the 
"husky-voiced sea." For now we have reached 
the harbour gates again. Watson's Bay is the 
nearest landing place for those who wish to 
climb the South Head and see the phalanxed 
waves march majestically to the foot of the 
impregnable walla. Up here is the great light- 
house, whose revolving beam can be seen full 
sixty miles out at sea. 

It would be difficult to overrate the beauty 
and commercial value of our harbour. It diflers 
from many other commodious ports in that it is 
not a bay, but a system of bays, which open upon 
a broad, winding channel. Any of its larger coves 
would, on a less hospitable coast, be regarded 

as a fine haven, and their multiplicity gives orphan rock, katoomba. 

a superabundance of accommodation, though 
Sydney grow to be the greatest city in the world, and dwarf the busy wilderness of London. 

Almost OS much by lucky accident as by design the inhabitants of Sydney 

Pleasure are rich in convenient pleasure grounds. The most highly improved of 

Grounds, all our public reserves is the Botanic Garden, to which reference has 

already been made. It was first used as a farm, but was dedicated to the 
public in 1816. South and east of the Gardens lies the geneial public Domain. A pleasant 
carriage drive leads round by Mrs. Mac<]uarie's Chair — a commanding position from which to 
view ihe harbour — and passes the public baths in Farm Cove and Woolloomooloo Bay. In 
the Domain stands the National Art Gallery, which, in its interior arrangements, is said to be 
superior to any picture gallery in Europe. 
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Hyde Park ia practically a continuation of the Domain, separated from it unly by an 
intervening road. This Park was reserved as a racecourse in the early days, but horse-racing is 
now carried on further afield, particularly at Bandwick iind in the neighbourhood of Parra- 
matta. To the south of Hyde Park the closely-built suburb of Surry Hills breaks the continuity 
of green reserve. But then begins the ample space of Moore Park, which extends to the water 
reserve of Botany. At one time a waste of shifting sand dunes occupied this area, but now a 
lai^ portion of it has been levelled and grtLssed. One part is devoted to the purposes of a 
Zoological Garden, where, in addition to the lions, tigers, elephants, camels, bears, and other 
ordinary occupants of a. mcnagei-ie, there in a Gne collection of Australasian birds and animals. 
A few years ago a strip of land on the Moore Park Reseri'Q was used as a ritle range, but the 
butts have now been removed to a distance from the city. Close by is the Af^sociation Cricket 
Ground, with accommodation for about 25,000 
spectators — a notable witness 10 the Australian 
love of sport. To the east, the Centennial Park, 
with its miniature lakes and broad roads, in- 
vites the cyclist and the picnicker. All the 
suburbs, as well as the country towns, have 
ample reserves. Among the minor parks of the 
city and its neighbourhood may be mentione<l 
Belmore, Prince Alfred, St. Leonards, and Went- 
worth Parks. The last-named is laid out on 
the resumed land at the head of a bay, where 
once spread unsightly mud-flats and mangrove 
swamps. Other similar areas are being re- 
sumed in the public interest.- Just outside the 
fiouthem boundary of the city is Grose Farm, 
a reservation of 175 acres, originally used for the 
Government's earlier agricultural experiments. 
It is now subdivided, and several detached 
public buildings stand upon it. On the highest 
ground, commanding a view of the greater part 
of the city, are the University and its supple- 
mentary buildings. The four colleges— three 
CASCADE, tEURA FALLS. denominational, and the Women's, which is 

secular — have each good slices of land assigned 
to them, and Prince Alfred Hospital stands between two of them. 

There are a number of beautiful seaside reserves. At Manly there is a picturesque 
headland, and a long ocenn-heach with an esplanade overlooking it, and a similar reserve on 
the harbour side. To the eastward of Bandwick lies " wave-worn Coogee," where the beach 
and bolh rocky headlands are public property ; and a little to the north is Bondi. Maroubra 
and Long Bay, Balmoral Beach in Middle Harbour, and large portions of the shore at Botany 
form other waterside reserves. Sea-liathJng is carried on at most of these places, all of which 
are thronged with visitors during the fine warm days of summer. But the largest of all 
our metropolitan pleasure gi-ounds are the National Park and Kuringai Chase. The former 
comprises a territory of 36,300 acres ; it has a frontage of 9 miles to the Illawarra railway 
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line, 7J miles to the Pacific Ocean, IJ mile to tlie romantic gorge of the Woronom Kiver, 
and 3J miles to the many-tinted shallows of Port Hackiug. The Trustees wisely preserve, 
as far as possible, the uaturol niggedneas and wild loveliness of the territory, whilst making the 
various parts accessible by means of roads and unobtrusive footpaths. It is a wilderness in 
which the worries and labours of serried streets may be forgotten. Here are high table-lands, 
broad bare spaces suitable for military manceuvres or the planting of ornamental trees and 
shrubs ; rocky hill-sides, where the waratah flames in the sun ; noble headlands, and white 
beaches; broad spaces of land-locked salt water abounding in fish, and a clear navigable stream 
flowing by lush-growths of semi-tropical vegetation, splendid waterfalls, and ferny glens. And 
in spring, when the new leaves unfurl in delicate flushing tenderness, and the ferns uplift their 
little red croziers, " and all the bush puts on a ruddy hue," suddenly the whole district is a 
mass of flowers. The native rose, and many varieties of boronia and heath, bloom freely here, 
with everlasting flowers, bright yellow pea-shaped blossoms, soft wattle, and the brilliant 
crimson bunches of the giant lily, which rears its head on a stem sometimes 20 feet in height ; 
from the trees hang streamers of starry clematis and Other creeping plants, and in the gullies 
the sunlight streams through the vivid green of tree-fern and myrtle. And Kuringai Chase, 
which lies to the south of Broken Bay, is another magnificent heritage of the same sort. It 
is an area of some 3u,30O acres of wild bush, ranges, and gorges, penetrated by long- winding 
estuariea from the Bay. When wearied with the cares of city life, the Sydney folk may leave 
the bustle and the complex interests of civilisation, and find temporary rest and refreshment 
in the free haunts of undefiled Nature. 
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In so young a country {^ onrs, a century is a very long time ; so that 
Parramatta. Parramatta, founded in 1788 by the first Governor, seems to us a hoary 

and venerable town. It saw the beginnings of our history; it is old- 
fashioned and retrospective. Situated at* the head of the navigable portion of the estuary 
known as the Parramatta River, it is surrounded by rolling hills. For a period it was regarded 
as the capital of the colony, and for many years was the seat of the vice-regal residence. The 
oldest church in the town dates from 1803, and was originally built in imitation of the church 
at Reculvers, on the coast of Kent. But the shops and public buildings, as well as the pretty 
villa residences that have spread out into the neighbouring country, indicate recent growth, and 
modem notions of architectural beauty. Among the many educational establishments for which 
the town is famous, pride of place is taken by the old King's School, founded in 1832, and still 
the great Church of England school of the State. Many of its old pupils have attained eminence 
in the social, professional, and political life of the province. Among the successful manufactures 
of Parramatta may be noticed the weaving of tweed, the making of tiles and pipes, and soap and 
caudle making. The public park, once the domain of Government House, is the pride of all 
Parramatta residents, chiefly on account of its century-old oaks, beneath which runs a pleasant 
drive. Willows and firs, planted in 1800, still flourish on the flats and slopes of the park. The 
districts for miles about Parramatta are frugiferous. English fruits grow best in the hollows, 
but the ridges and the eastern slopes are thickly planted with orange groves. In spring the 
country-side is fragrant with the orange-blossom, and in winter the golden fruit hangs thick 
amid the glos.sy foliage ; but here the seasons are so mild that they peem to intermix, and fruit 
and blossom are frequently to be seen hanging on the tree together. 

Between Parramatta and Blacktown there is undulating country taken up by farms, 
orchards, grazing-paddocks, and private residences. From Blacktown, once Che scene of an 
educational experiment with aboriginals, a branch line of railway extends from the Great Western 
line to Windsor and Richmond on the Hawkesbury River. On this route is Riverstone, where 
there is a successful slaughtering and meat-preserving establishment, the neighbourhood being 
naturally devoted, for the most part, to grazing. Beyond it lie rich farms and orchards. 

Windsor is the oldest but one of Australian country towns, and looks 
Windsor, a Rip Van Winkle settlement. Many of its oldest edifices still remain, 

and the inns especially remind us of " the old colonial days," — one-storied 
buildings, with immensely thick walls of dark red brick, pillared porches before the doors, and 
long verandahs where the greybeards of the hamlet foregather and tell stories of old times. 
I 
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Ask them about the founding of St. Matthew's parish church ! One peaceful Sunday evening in 
1817 Governor Maoquarie laid the foundation-stone. A "holey dollar" (i.c., a Spanish dollar 
with a central disk, or *^ dump,*' cut out) was placed in a bottle and deposited in the hollow 
carved for it. Then the stone was lowered, and the Governor tapped it with a mallet and 
prayed God to " bless St. Matthew's Church." But in " the kindly hours of darkness " came 
impious rascals who uplifted the stone, broke the bottle, and departed with the dollar. His 
Excellency was annoyed but not dismayed. The respectable inhabitants were summoned to 
assemble a second time at the function, the proceedings were gravely re-enacted, and more silver 
was committed to the tomb. Two days later the second bottle was mysteriously emptied. What 
good could follow such a beginning ? Within two years the structure was condemned as unsafe 
and pulled down to the very foundation. The present building, which is much larger and of 
better materials, was erected in its place. 

• 

The Hawkesbury glides swiftly past the foot of the rise upon which the town is situated, 
and adds much to the picturesqueness of the landscape. The district is extremely fertile, but 
its progress has been retarded by occasional floods. 

Richmond, three miles to the west across low-lying country, is a township 
Richmond, of similar aspect, quiet and reminiscent of the past ; but it shows signs of 

a more vigorous vitality than Windsor. Two of the great stock routes 
converge on the slopes of the hills on the other side of the river. By the Northern one, sheep 
and cattle came along a rough track from Patrick's Plains. The other route (Bell's Line) came 
from the west across the Blue Mountains. Thus for many years the greater portion of the live- 
stock destined for the Sydney market passed through Richmond. On the Northern side of the 
river the Kurrajong Heights look down upon the town, and within ten miles attain a height 
of 2,000 feet. Their seaward slope is covered with singularly fertile soil, and produces excellent 
fruit, the oranges especially being among the best grown on the continent. In the immediate 
neighbourhood of Richmond is the Hawkesbury Agricultural College, established by the Govern- 
ment for the education of young agriculturists on scientific lines. The College buildings are 
of red brick and stand in the midst of extensive farm lands. The tuition covers a wide field 
of knowledge, and the information resulting from experiments with manures, seeds, and plants 
has been diffused throughout the State and has proved of inestimable value to those engaged in 
practical farming. 

From Blacktown the Great Western Railway runs down through gently 
Emu Plains, undulating country, to the flat meadowlands of the Emu Plains. To the 

west the Blue Mountains stand, an abrupt barricade, beyond the town of 
Penrith. This old-fashioned township, which does its best to look modern by illuminating its 
streets with the electric light, stands close to a beautiful reach of the Nepean which here is 
deep and still, and reflects in its placid surface every change of the beautiful Australian sky. 
For a mile or two above the railway bridge the banks are low ; then they become steep and 
rocky where the stream flows from among the mountain spurs. In flood time the water, piled 
into the rock-bound gorge, provides a magnificent scene of force and turmoil. At times it rises 
sixty or even eighty feet above its usual height. But when the low land is reached, the level 
sinks rapidly. To the west of the river the Emu Plains extend for about a mile to the foot of 
the range. They are mostly above flood-level, and have been tilled from very early times. 
Market gardens and fields of maize cover most of this fertile strip. 
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The line rises quickly on the mountain foothills, and between the cuttings 
iho traieller gets lovely glimpsea of (he silver-flowing stream roeandering 
through the fertile plain, where the cultivated patches stand out in squares 
of soft brown and green nnd yellow. In the foreground are thickly- wooded slopes and rough 
gullies. Far away in the distance are dim hazy suggestions of white houses and floating smoke. 
Then all is shut out liy the sudden darkness of the Lapstone Tunnel, and when the train emerges 
to the light only the hills are to Le ae«n. 

The Blue Mountains consist of a great plateau of sandstone rock. The material of which 
it was composed was probably deposited in water, and formed part of the bed upon which Sydney 
stands. Then the strata was uplifted, and a " fault " took place ; the rocks split, and while on 
the one side of the fracture they rose Into what is now the escarpment of the Blue Mountains, 
on the other (Emu Plains) there was a slight 
depression. Thus on the eastern edge the 
mountains rise abruptly ; towards the west the 
slope is gradual. Wat^rand wind have worked 
for ages on the sandstone plateau and have so 
furrowed it that it is now a series of ridges and 
gorges. Generally speaking, the backs of the 
ridge.s are fairly flat, and, being rather barren, 
make convenient highways for those whose ex- 
perieiiw fits them to thread the intricacies of 
the ranges. Where the ^'alleys are broad, they 
contain a good deal of land suitable both for 
agriculture and for pastoral pursuits. And 
here and there where the trap-rock has burst 
through, as at Mourit Wilson, Mount Hay, 
Mount Tomah, and Mount King Georg'', there is 
rich chocolate soil of great depth, and a dense 
growth has sprung up of tall forest trees, grace- 
ful tree-ferns, and a thick semi-tropical jungle of 
ntatted vines and creepers. Here and there the 
KATOOMB* fALLS roundheadsofgninitehillsprotrude. Acro^sthe 

mountains the line taken by the railroad keeps 
to the ridge that separates tlie Grose and the Cox, two tributaries of the Nepean. The ridge 
runs upward with many twists and turns and rises regularly all the way to Blackheath. There 
are railway stations every few miles, and this cireumstance gives the mountains special value as 
a health rasort, because invalids can choose the elevation to suit their taste or constitution. 

The great waterfall country begins at Wentworth, for here the valleys are 
The Country of dei-per and broader and the hill-sides more abrupt ; in fact the grandeur 

Waterfalls, of the scenery depends far less upon the falls than upon the valleys, in the 
depths of which the tall trees massed together look like a soft carpet of 
sou)bre verdure, fadin;; away towarfls the horizon in blue and tender mauve. The shadows of 
the clouds creep in masses of indigo across the great gulfs, and the sun lights up the bright clifik, 
which are streaked red and yellow with stains of iron. Little niches in the walls are green 
wi(h shrubs and feius, and on the wider ledges are [clumps of trees. From the hilltops the 
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cascodea leap to the uwful nbyins, und sink on the rocks beneath in a veil of spray. Wentworth 
Falls make a descent in three succesHive cascades of fully a thousand feet to the basin at the 
head of a iiiagniiicent gorge. 

The general appearance of Blue Mountain valley scenery is well described in some early 
verses by the poet Henry Lawson : — 

Liku rampBrts round the valley's edge 

The till ted clifb are standing, 
With many  broken wall and ledge, 

And many a rocky landing. 
Ai)d roDnd about their rugged feet 

Deep ferny dells are hidden 
In shadowed depths whence dnst nod heat 

Are banished and forbidden. 
The BtrDBm that, crooning to itself. 

Comes down, a titelesa rover. 
Flows calmly to the rocky shelf 
And there leaps bravely over. 
Now pouring down, now lost in spray 

When mountain breezes sally. 
The water strikes the rock midway. 
And leaps into the valley. 
At Katooinba the main fall leaps 200 feet sheer into the Kanimbla Valley. Within 
a mile of this spot there are many smaller cascades which offer sylvan beauty of a quieter 
type, and the glenn and hollows in the hillside have a 
restful lovelinesB which is very refresbing to the city 
visitor. Just beyond Katooniba (and not far from the 
head of Nellie's Glen, the rock-walled pass to the 
valley) stands a tree which marku the furthest spot 
reached by the intrepid explorers, Wentworth, Blax- 
land, and I^wson, on one of their expeditions. A 
well-marked bridle-track from Nellie's Glen leads 
across the Cox lo the Jenolan Caves, a distance of 
about thirty miles. 

Blackheath (73 miles from Sydney) is a favourite 
resort, the principal attraction being "Govett's Leap," 
where a creek flows over the lip of the precipice and 
falls shimmering and swaying to a mass of boulders, 
-')20 feet below. The gorge at this point is impressive 
in its vastnesa. The tops of the trees, 1,200 feet 
below the summit of the cliff, look like a rolling sea, 
and beneath them flow unseen the crystal waters of 
the Grose River. 

The last and some of the fairest of the water- 

FAinv DELL LEURA f*"** ""^ «bout Mount Victoria, which is surrounded 

by magnificent scenery. Mount Victoria is generally 

regarded as the best starting-point for Jenolan, for the route is shorter than the Tarana road 

and more convenient than the bush-track from Katoomba. A coach takes visitors by way of 
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the Victoria Pass, from which fine views of Haaiian's Walls and the KanimbU River are 
obtained ; then the Cox River is crossed, and a mountain npur overcoma The latter half of 
the journey ia a continual descent, and the last few miles of the road wind down hills of great 
height, amid wild and majestic scenery. 

The Oaves are in a limestone belt, which variex in thickness from 200 to 
Jenolan Caves. 400 yards, and through thin formation the ci-eekw have worked their way 

by subterranean channels, thiia carving out through countloBS ages fantastic 
tunnels and chambers. The caves which are usually shewn to the tourist are situated in a 
saddle between the two hills from whose summibs 
descend the Mount Victoria and Tarana roads. 
The Mount Victoria road approaches the Cavpji 
House (which stands in the bottom of a little 
basin among smooth-sloped hills and rough walls 
of limestone) through the Grand Arch, an 
irregular tunnel, about 200 feet broad and 70 
feet high, which penetrat«s a portion of the lime- 
stone belt. Within the Arch a steep flight of 
steps leads to the entrance of the Imperial Oaves, 
where a thousand natural marvels glitter in the 
electric rays. Here are lovely stalactites and 
stalagmites in endless variety — marble pillars, 
icicles, miniature cities, statues, frozen cascades, 
shawls, caskets of jewels, and curtains of deli- 
cate lace. Some of the formations are snowy 
white ; others are grey, deep red, yellow, or the 
colour of ripe apricots. Through a dim tunnel, 
below the general level of the floor, the under- 
ground river flows from mystery to mystery. 
In the Lucas Cave, which is entered near the 
summit of the hill alwve the Grand Arch, the 

most impressive object is the *• Cathedral," with scuuptor-s studio jenolan caves. 

its dome 300 feet in height The decorative 

formations are fewr than in the Imperial Cave, but one is awed by the magnitude of the 
chambers and the Hppearance of gloom and chaos about the deep reces.ses and tlie tumbled 
rocks — " rude fragments of an earlier world." A similar sense of vastness is imparted by the 
Nettle and Aich taves, with their colossal and monsti-ous shnpes. The Devils Coach-house 
possesses features which make it one of the chief attractions of Jenolan, and it has not the 
drawbacks of clamminess and gloom. It is thus faithfully described by the author of n recently- 
published book : — " The Devil's Coach-house is a huge cavern or ai'eh, through which in flood- 
time runs a creek, violently struggling, tossing tawny arms, and fi>;hting its passage over and 
between the boulders which block ita course. The light penetrates the larger entrance of the 
chamber, and at certain hours there is spilth of sunshine from a pear-shaped gap in the roof. 
The said roof ia 275 feet from the floor. In the walla are innumerable le<lges, crevices, and 
cavea, the playgrounds of rock wallabies, and from the roof hang stalactites of pink and green 
caloite. The wonderful blending of colours in this magnificent hall can only be appreciated 
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after loving study, but ihe grandeur of its proportions should strike even the moat flippant 

Then there is the CarlottA Arch, and, farther on, the Elder Cave with itt> maze of 
tortuous passages. How far the cavea extend future exploration nlone can reveal, but the 
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tiraestone belt has Iteen traced for thirty miles, and probably stretches underground as far as 
the quarries at Marulan on the Southern Line. 

After passing Mount Victoria, the rAilrosd runs along the Darling 

Elevation, Causeway, between the Lett Valley ami the head waters of the Orose. 

3,658 feet. To the left is Hartley Vale through which the old coachroad descended. 

At Mount Wilson Station the junction with the stock route (Bell's Line) 
is reached. The railway then tunuela undir Mount Clarence and emerges on tlie brink of the 
Lithgow Valley. Down into this valley the line sweeps by means of a zig-zag — three sloping 
ledges of cutting, viaduct, and tunnel. 

Ejithgow, though it has the blaek heaps, skeleton shafts, smoke and grime 
Lithgow. that are characteristic of a busy colliery, is situated in the midst of 

romantic scenery. We are here at the western outcrop of the coal-seams 
which underlie the whole of the Blue Mountains, and which are tapped at various points in 
the neighbourhood of the line. Besides its colliery industry, Lithgow boasts extensive iron- 
works, and a large slaughtering and freezing establishment. Advant^e has also been taken 
of the inexhaustible beds of fine [jottery clay. 

At Wallerawang, the centre of a rich mineral district, a branch line 

Wallerawang to I'uns eighty miles in a north-westerly direction to Mudgee, On the 

Mudgee. western side stretches a large area of auriferous ground, and tin, 

diamonds, and other valuable deposits have come to light. About the 
CudgegoDg River, gold, copper, antimuiiy, plumbago, cinnabar, cobalt, coal, and marble have 
been obtained. Mudgee lies on a rich flat surrounded by low, well-grassed hills For miles 
around, the farmers raise heavy crops of cereals and potatoes ; grapes and oranges are plentiful ; 
and large quantities of excellent butter are sent from this district to the metropolis. The 
toerino wool from the surrounding stations is world-famous, and the stud rams of Mudgee are 
in perpetual demand. In the vicinity there are indications of copper and silver ; and coal, 
iron, and slate occur in extensive deposits. 
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Westward from Wnllemwang, the main line runs through broken and undulating 
country. Toiiina, a quiet settlenient on the eOge of the Fisli River, is overlooked by the 
crags from which the explorers of 1813 first saw the rolling pastures to the West — 

" There, where the silver arrowa of the day 
Smote alopvB and spire, they halted on their way. 
Behind them were the oonquerod hilU — they fated 
The vast green We«t, with gUd, strange beauty graced ; 
And every tone of every cave and tree 
\Va» oa a voice of splendid prophecy, " 

The road falls as the Bathnrst Plains come in siglit, and on alt Hides are cultivation paddocks 
on low-lying hills. 

Batliurat, " the Oity of the Plains," is situated on the Macquarie River, 
Bathurst. and is tliuH [irovided with a plentiful, sometimes over-plentiful, supply of 

fresh water. The Koil is rich and, though gold is worked in various localities, 
the district depends upon its farmers for it« prosperity. The city includes both an Anglican 
and a Catholic cathedral, and has about it an air of immovable prosperity. Most of the public 
buildings occupy a 
handsome block in the 
centre of the town, 
close to the public 
park. But, perhaps, 
the most pleasing 
structure in the 
place is the square- 
towered Roman 
Catholic cathedral, 
the deep-red walls of 
which harmoniously 
contrast with the dull- 
green trees which 
spread their boughs 
beside it. All Saints' 
Gramnmr School and 
St. Stanislaus' College' 
take high rank among 
educational institu- 
tions, and the School jimenbuan cascade, snowy r.ver. 
of Arts, which pos- 
sesses a large and up-to-date library, is one of the best of its kind out of Sydney, 

Beyond Bathurst the rail traveraes a pleasant country of corn-fields and gardens, 
orchardx, and rich pastures, through which a willow-fringed stream winds its way. Then 

rougher and less inviting land is encountered, and Blayney is reached 
Blayney to Harden, in a district where farming: copper- mining and pastoral industries are 

pursued. From here a branch line has been constructed to afford an 
outlet for the rich lands on the western slopes of the Dividing Range and to enable residents 
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of tlie south and west to visit each others' districts without having first to travel to the coast 
The first township of any not<3 on this line is Carcoar, built in a fertile hollow many feet 

below the level of the railway, amid green fields which are watered by 
Carcoar, the Belubula River. The land immediate to the River is divided into 

thriving farms ; further afield are pastoral tracts, and the scenes* of 
mining industry. Gold is obtained in considerable quantities, and there are extensive beds of 
copper, while opals have been found within a short distance of the township. Mount Mac- 
quarie — Governor Macquarie, by the way, was determined that his name should never be 
forgotten in the land he ruled so well — a high peak, which during the winter is usually capped 
with snow, dominates the landscape. Towards Cowra are many fine station properties and 
much agricultural land of splendid quality. Gold is constantly being found hereabouts, some- 
times in reefs, sometimes in nuggets turned up during the cultivation of the soil. Cowi-a 

is pleasantly situated on the banks of the Lachlan, just where the 
Cowra. mountainous country merges into a lightly-timbered plain. The succulent 

grasses of the river flats fatten large numbers of sheep and cattle for 
the market, and the plains to the south, and the granite country northward, are famous for 
their wool-growing capabilities. For many years the district was exclusively pastoral, but 
facilities of transit have made a great change, and large quantities of wheat are now grown. 

ry ^ jj To the west lies Grenfell, once a prosperous alluvial gold-field and 

still of good repute as a mining centre, though it now depends upon its 
rich red soil more for cereals than for metallic wealth. From Cowra the train passes through 
level range-bounded country, stopping at various agricultural settlements by the way, till it 

reaches Young, the quondam scene of riot and violence. In 1860 gold 
Young, was discovered in the district, which was then known as Lambing Flat. 

There was a rush to the new field. Along with the European miners 
came a horde of Chinamen, who lived partly by digging and partly by keeping gambling-shops, 
where the white men lost their earnings. The Europeans were alarmed by the prospect and 
resorted to violence to drive the Chinese from the field. Serious rioting took place, and troops 
had to be sent from Sydney to restore and maintain order. Mining is still carried on, but 
farming and sheep-breeding are the principal industries. The town, to which a picturesque 
and rural appearance has been given by the planting of shade- trees in the streets, is delightfully 
situated amongst undulating surroundings. The proportions and appearance of the public 
buildings show foresight and a firm belief in great future development. Eighteen miles beyond 
Young, the line effects a junction with the Great Southern Railway. 

After leaving Blayney, the main line traverses elevated broken ground, 
Orange, with many patches of good agricultural land, and at Orange reaches the 

highest point west of the mountains. Orange is the centre of an extensive 
pastoral and agricultural district, the railway dep6t for the rich gold-mines of Lucknow, and 
the sanatorium of the west. The town lies amid grassy hills, and eight miles away tower the 
Canoblas, upon the peaks of which the snow lies for several months in the year. . 

There is abundant rainfall, and the farms and vegetation give a rural English appearance 
to the place. The whole district is highly auriferous, and it was in the bed of a creek within a 
few miles of the present site of the town, that Hargraves found the first payable gold discovered 
in the colony. He washed five pans of earth, and in four the " colour " showed freely. Then 
he turned to the lad who had accompanied him and said in great excitement : — " My boy, 
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I shall be a baronet, you'll be knighted, and my old horse will be stuffed, put in a glass case, 
and Rent to the British Museum." Mining operations are still carried on in the immediate 
neighbourhood. Besides the gold, antimony, silver, lead, precious stones, and excellent marble 
hare been found. 

Along the branch line from Orange to Forbes (97 miles) most of the 
Orange to Forbes- country is fertile, and much of it is adapted for furming. There are also 

broad patches of mineral country. The line derives its chief commercial 
importance from its affording railway comniunication to the rich pastoral and gold-mining 
district, extending for about 50 mile^ west of the Lachl^n River. 

Molong, the first important town on this route, lies on a bed of Ume- 
Molong. stone beside a tributary of the Snowy River. A belt of pastoral land 

surrounds the township, but farms and orchards prosper, and copper and 
gold have been obtained in the vicinity. 



THE BROKEN CASCADE FITZROV VALtEV. 

About Biiinberry agricultural development has made great progress since the line was 

opened, and farming operations are successfully conducted on no incon- 

Parkes. siderable scale in the neighbourhood of Parkes. The latter is a busy 

town on the eastern border of an extensive plain. Within a few miles of 

the township there are valuable station properties, and the output of wool is large. There was 

a gold rush here in the early sixties, and, though alluvial digging is not so profitable as it used 

to be, reef mining promises to afford continuous employment to a large number of men for 

many years to come. 



^isJ 
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Juht beyo'id Parker tlie Condabolin line branches to the right, to open up 
Condobolin. a fertile district which is well known for the quality of its wheat. 

Between Parkes and Forbes the country ia fairly level Much of it is 
Forbes. cleared, but there are still tracts of thick buHh, and in some places the 

dark pine scrub grows densely to within a few fent of the railway. At 
intervals there are plentiful indications of old-time alluvial mining. There was u rush at 
Forbes in the sixties, and the population numbered 60,000— a motley and disorderly crowd. 
There are fewer people now, but the well-built regular streets give an impression of permanent 
and steadily increasing prosperity, which could hardly have been received from the canvas 
tents and bark humpies of " the roaring days." Quartz-mining is carried on close to the 
settlement, but, now-a-days, squatters and fanners do more than miners for the wealth of the 
district. Cereals thrive ae well here as in any part of the continent, and potatoes and tobacco 
find the soil and ctinmte congenial. The Lachlan flows within a short distance of the town- 



ship. In the fine pastoral country for which Forbes provides an outlet, are some of the largest 
sheep stations in the State 

Westward from Orange, the descent from the high land towards the plains is rapid, 

though the transition is marked by no very distinctive features. The country is broken, and 

here and thereit is intersected with good agricultural patches. Thirty-six 

Stuart Town. mile.s from Orange, and 1,000 feet lielow it, quartz-i'eefing is successfully 

carried on at Stuart Town (once " Ironbarks "). Precious stones and 

Wellington. alluvial gold occur in the ci^oks. Twenty miles further west is Wellington, 

situated on a flat expanse of country at the junction of two rivers, but 
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Tolled in on two sides by imposing ranges, with craggy and boulder-strewn slopes. The district 
ia largely agricultural and the fields of wheat ripple right up to the outekirto of the town. 
Potatoes and tobacco also pay well, and good light wines are made. The buildings of the 
settlement are all constructed of the locally-made bricks, wh'ch bum to a deep-red tint and 
make a pleasant contrast with the gret^ns and greys of the landscape. About 6 miles away, on 
the banks of the Bell River, are limestone caves which are not only attractive to the aethetic 
observer on account of their glittering beauty, but excite the deepest interest of the scientist, 
who from relics of extinct life-forms will build a picture of past ages. Here are the remains of 
men who used strange tools and weapons, who made grotesque drawings, and who left their 
footprints upon clay that has long since turned into rock. Among the fossils found were the 
bones of a giant echidna, and the tooth of a diprotodon. In 1887 there came to light remains of 
the long-extinct marsupial lion. 

As we pass north-westward from Wellington, the country becomes more 

Dubbo. and more suggestive of the plains, and the mountains recede to thehorison. 

But with intervals of quai-t;; and granite country, the good soil runs right 
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down the Macquarie River to Dubbo — a distance of thirty miles. Dubbo stands on the margin 
of the great plains. Its streets are broad and straight, lined by white f^ndstone houses, and it 
is neat and spick-and-span beyond the wont of Australian country towns. Its wine-press yields 
a liquor rich and strong. Gold, diamonds, and various gems have been found, and good seams of 
coal crop up in the neighbourhood. The farmers have had hard fights with the drought now 
and then, but the final victory has remained with them. In the season, vast quantities of wool 
are brought in great dray-loads from far out on the plains, to be transmitted by rail from 
Dubbo to Sydney. 



yg Westward. 

As the traveller follows the line further to the north-west, the trees fall 
The Plains. back and the plains expand, until the train is running across a light-red 

flat on which myalls and salt-bush seem to be almost the only growths. 
Here and there, villages or railway settlements are passed — Narromine, with vast crops of 
wheat and oats ; Trangie, the wool depot for the upper Bogan ; Nevertire, the nearest point 
on the railway to Warren ; and Nyngan, the junction for Cobar. The westward slope of the 
land is so gradual that the surface appears absolutely level, and between Dnbbo and Bourke 
(225 miles) there are but three appreciable elevations. Large tracts of this country consist of 
good land that, with the help of rain, will grow anything, but only a bmall proportion has been 
placed under crop, and the line passes through an almost unbroken succession of pastoral hold- 
ings. ' It is the Land of the Golden Fleece. 

Cobar is 82 miles to the west of Nyngan. Thirty years ago the whole 
Cobar. district was a wilderness, inhabited by kangaroos, emus, native companions, 

and blaukfellows. Then an outcrop of copper ore was discovered in 1870. 
Other deposits were found subsequently, and now valuable mines are worked, not only at Cobar 
itself, but at Mount Hope, 100 miles south ; at Nymagee, 70 miles south ; and at Girilambone, 
50 miles to the north-we.st. Gold and silver also are worked in the district. The town is busy 
and prosperous, and is still advancing rapidly in importance. 

Running through much scrub land to the west of Cobar is the road to 
Wilcannia. Wilcannia, the river port of the central Darling, of the Paroo, of the 

Barcoo, of the Diamantina country of Queensland, and of the gold and 
silver country in the burnt-up Barrier Ranges. It owes its existence as a town to the circum- 
stance that where it is now situated was found the best crossing place for stock travelling 
from the north-western pastures to Melbourne or Sydney. Additional importance accrued to 
it as the starting point for the gold-fields of Mount Brown and the silver-mines to the south- 
west. Teams of horses, of bullockp, and of camels aflbrd the means of 
The Darling. traffic by land. Steamers of shallow draught pant up the river with stores, 

and down with a heavy lading of wool-bales. Each steamer tows behind 
it one or two barges. The course of the river is so tortuous that the distance from any given 
point on its banks to any other is calculated to be about three times as great by water as by 
land. The scenery is monotonous. On either side of the strea)n is an almost continuous fringe 
of stunted gum-trees; but there are some rich flats, where the marginal belt of timber broadens 
to a riverside forest with tall and well-shaped trees. In a good season the plains are green with 
luscious grass and herbs ; but in time of drought the monotony is not merely tiresome, it is 
awful and oppressive — at least to the stranger. The rivers shrink in their beds ; the smaller 
tributaries cease to run ; the bare sand and shingle in the channels of backwater creeks are hot 
as a furnace roof ; and instead of grass there in dust. Yet the country is remarkably healthy 
both for sheep and cattle ; and the s(juatters have already done much to protect themselves 
against the irregularities of the climate. In flood-times the Darling is navigable for 2,400 miles. 
The quickening waters spread abroad, and the drought-stricken plains become an inland sea. 
Sometimes the flood is high enough for the steamers to disresjard the channel, and to cut off some 
of the bends, at the risk, perchance, of being caught in the branches of a hidden tree. 

Between Nyngan and Bourke (on the Darling) the railway is absolutely 
Bourke. straight ; so that the traveller looking out of the train sees before and 

behind him a track of red earth with two glittering rails narrowing away 
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to a vanishing point. Bourke is the main centre of the pastoral industry in Austrnlia. It is 
built on a flat of black soil, on the left bank of the river ; and when the water is high, and the 
steamers are plying backwards and forwards, the wharves beside the main street constitute a 
scene of remarkable activity. Wool comes, for transhipment by rail to the coast, from stations 
as far west as Wilcannia, and as far east as Walgett. It comes from the Barwon, the Warrego, 
and the Paroo, and large consignments arrive from the Queensland border. There are large 
meat-chilling works in the district, and artesian water has been struck, at a depth of 1,250 feet, 
some 7 miles from the township. The supply of water from the Pera Bore, as it is called, 
amounts to 750,000 gallons per day. From this source travelling stock are watered, and a 
Government experimental farm and a number of 20-acre leasehold blocks are supplied. Experi- 
ments in cultivation show that if properly irrigated the soil of the district will grow anything 
— fruit, cereals, tobacco, and all kinds of vegetables. All the greater buildings in Bourke are 
of brick, and the streets are broad and tree-shaded. The dead level of the country is broken 
thirty miles to the w^est, where the treeless ridge of Mount Oxley reaches the height of seven 
hundred feet above the plain. The surrounding district is unsurpassed in the State for the 
variety and luxuriance of its herbage. 

To the north lies a country of springs, between the Paroo and the Warrego, 

. The Land of where the water breaks through to the surface, creating pleasant oases 

Springs, round the reedy pools. But beyond the springs, the land is poor and 

scrubby. In a country like ours, however, we can well afford to keep 
a barren patch or two. 

Brewarrina, on the eastern bank of the Darling, is 70 miles east of Bourke, 
Brewarrina. and resembles that town in its prospects, as in its appearance. But to the 

north it commands a country far superior to ^the plains round Bourke — - 
about 20,000 acres of rich black-soil country, watered by four goodly creeks, but a district in 
which the difficulties of a dreadful climate have to be met and overcome. The phenomena of 
the mirage sometimes appear to perfection in this part of the country — phantom lakes in which 
the trees are clearly reflected, sheep or travellers looming gigantic in the distance. 

From Walgett, the permanent head of the Darling navigation, a good 

Walgett and coach-road leads to Coonamble, and thence to Dubbo. Coonamble, a 

Coonamble. hundred miles down the Castlereagh, has agricultural resources scarcely 

inferior to those of Dubbo, and the area of good soil is very extensive ; 
but nowhere is the need of a thorough system of water conservation and irrigation more 
apparent. The country between the Namoi and the Bogan is covered with a network of water- 
courses, and in a rainy spring the fertility of the soil asserts itself ; but the desolation of a 
dry summer, a season "of short and thirsty sighs," shows that much remains to.be done before 
the resources of the district can reach their full development. 

West of the Darling thete is no railway communication, and there are 
'* Out Back." very few creeks. At one time, much of the land was available for grazing 

purposes during only one-half of the year, but energetic pastoral ists have 
worked hard to increase the water-supply by the construction of "tanks" and the sinking of wells. 
The natural fodder of the west consists of grass and the invaluable salsolaceous plants. Year by 
year the countiy " out back " is improved, and its peculiar advantages turned to more profitable 
account. To a stranger the western plains in a bad season would appear forbidding — a lurid 
desert of despair ; and yet this vast district is a very valuable province of New South Wales. 
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Between Sydney and the Hawkesbury lies land of various qualities, and 

From Sydney to during the past few years many settlements have sprung up and Sourish. 

the Hawkesbury. Orchards have been planted and yield good crops, and suburban districts 

have been opened and populated in an incredibly short space of time. 
Towards the sea and along the estuaries o£ both harbours the ground is rugged and in places 

almost mountainous, and the coast-line is broken into alternate rocky 

The Lower points and eandy beaches. Sixteen miles from Fort Jackson, an entrance 

Hawkesbury. two miles wide leads into Broken Bay. This is a favourite locality with 

artists, yachtsmen and tourists ; yet it impresses the visitor with a sense 
of solitude — of lonely grandeur. The bay branches out into long aims of deep water. To the 
south is Fittwater ; to the north, the calm surface of Brisbane Water reflects the dark hill-sides, 
and between them the Hawkesbury flows down to the sea. Numerous narrow but navigable 
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estuaries penetrate far by sandstone gorges into the heart of the hills. Dark and unruffled lie 
these fiord-like waters, overshadowed by clifis which rise at times to an altitude of five or six 
hundred feet. And here and there are beaches of reddish-brown, which make a bright contrast 
with the deep green of the foliage in the background. A handsome railway bridge spans the 
Hawkesbury, just where the river widens into the estuary. This bridge, which is about three- 
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quarters of a mile in length, is the longest on the continent, and, as regards its foundations, 
one of the most remarkable bridges in the world. The caissons upon which the six piers rest 
vary in depth from 101 to 162 feet. After leaving the bridge, the railway skirts the edge 
of a long and picturesque inlet called Mullet Creek, pierces the hills by means of a tunnel a 

mile in length, and emerges on the shores of Brisbane Water. In a 

Gosford. natural amphitheatre, at the head of Brisbane Water, lies Gosford, the 

most important township in the district. The poet Kendall, our sweetest 
singer, dwelt for some years in this neighbourhood, and the memory of its beauties is enshrined 
in some of his most musical and imaginative verses. A few miles north of Gosford are the 
three immense lagoons which are called Tuggerah Lakes ; these are favourite fishing-grounds, 
for they are well stocked with almost all kinds of fish which are to be found along the Austra- 
lian coast. But from this point to Newcastle the scenery is rather uninteresting. Two fine 
streams, Dora Creek and Cockle Creek, intersect the line, however, and flow into the sheet of 
salt-water to which the name of Lake Macquarie has been given. The lake, which is very 
irregular in shape, has about 200 miles of foreshores. On the shore nearest the railway is the 
watering-place of Toronto, and opposite, on a seaward promontory near the entrance, lies the 
village of Belmont. From Belmont, twelve miles of good road lead to the town of Newcastle. 

Newcastle, the coaling port at the mouth of the Hunter, was founded a 
Newcastle* little more than a century ago, and now ranks third in importance among 

the cities of Australasia. When first the coal was worked at Newcastle it 
was dug by the crews of calling ships. They burrowed into the hillside as far as seemed safe, 
and left the excavations without props. Accidents were naturally of frequent occurrence. 
The license to dig cost five shillings, and no ship could trade without recognizances of i&50, 
and two sureties of X20 each. A duty of half a crown a ton was charged on all coal removed 
from the harbour, and, to facilitate the collection of this, only one kind of basket was allowed 
to measure coal in and out of the vessel. And now more than 2,000,000 tons are annually 
shipped. 

The harbour is protected by a north and a south breakwater, the latter connecting the 
mainland with the hummock of rock known as Nobby's, and stretching beyond it about half a 
mile into the open sea. The effect is, that the entrance is narrowed and the scour materially 
increased, while the area of smooth water is much enlarged. Even when a strong south wind 
is blowing, and the waves are thundering on the beach and leaping madly at the breakwater, 
the surface of the protected haven rests in undisturbed calm. 

On an ordinary working day the wharves present a scene of animated labour. In no 
other quarter of the globe is there better provision for the loading of collier ships. The wharf 
on the southern side of the harbour is devoted mainly to the handling of wool and general 
merchandise. The coal is shipped for the most part from ** the Dyke" on Bullock Island, which 
lies directly opposite the embouchure of the river, and close to the shore, with which it is 
connected by a railroad. A row of powerful arc lamps illuminates the wharves, so that the work 
may be continued without intermission throughout the night. The coal trucks are swung from 
the line to the holds of the waiting ships by powerful hydraulic cranes, many of which possess 
a lifting capacity of 15 tons. Connection between the Government line and the collieries is 
maintained by various private lines. 

The city lies uncomfoi-tably on a narrow peninsula which rises from close to the harbour- 
side in precipitous slopes. Its two main streets run along the narrow strip of flat land 
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parallel with the roilway and tbe edge of the harbour ; and the streets which internect them 
drop down the steep hill-side in a sheer descent. There was a chance here for picturesque 
effect, as of some medi»val European town, auch as we see in engravings by Albrecht Dttrer. 



But nobody has ever charged Newcastle with being over beautiful. Utility in the one consider- 
ation, and the whole city is eloquent of its staple product. The private residences are plain 
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and unpretentious, and the public buildings, though neat, are not particularly ornamental. 
But always the sea is booming on the shore, and rugged cliffs and pleasant beaches ate close at 
hand. At the top of Monument Hill are the public park and the recreation ground, the former 
neatly turfed and beautified with flower beds, the latter a wind-blown desert of grass tussocks. 
From this high ground may be obtained magnificent views of the coastline for many miles. 
Almost as good a look-out is afforded by Signal Hill, on which the fortifications stand, at the 
butt end of the southern breakwater. One of the prettiest drives in the vicinity is along the 
marine promenade that surrounds this cliff-faced little knolL 

The suburbs of Newcastle have grown up as separate towns about each 
Suburbs of colliery, but the city is rapidly extending inland and gathering in these 

Newcastle. outlying posts. 

Hamilton, Lambton, Waratah, Plattsburg, Wallsend, Stockton, Wick- 
ham, Gharlestown, and Minmi are all important mining centres close to Newcastle, while 
further north are situated the famous Greta coal-fields. 

At Hamilton, many years ago, the Australian Agricultural Company sank a great shaft 
through a troublesome quicksand, and were rewarded by perennial wealth in the shape of clean 
coal of first rate quality, much esteemed for the generation of gas as well as for household use. 
A patent fuel factory in the neighbourhood takes the small coal from the different pits, and 
fashions it into convenient oval blocks. In itself, Hamilton is a large and flourishing town, and 
is fortunate in standing on the main railway routes at the junction of the Sydney-Newcastle 
and Newcastle- Wallangarra lines. 

Lambton produces building stone and fruit as well as coal, and steam-sawmilling is a 
thriving industry. There are also smelting works in the vicinity. 

As a mining centre Waratah is less important than it was ; but perhaps for that very 
reason, as well as on account of the pleasantly undulating nature of the ground, it is the 
favourite residential suburb. Large quantities of oranges, bananas, grapes, and other varieties 
of fruit have been raised in the vicinity of the town, tin and smelting works are in full swing, 
and the clay hereabouts has been found suitable for pottery. The Waratah Coal Company Las 
transferred its plant to the neighbourhood of Charlestown, a village on the road to the 
picturesque marine settlement of Belmont, which is one of Newcastle's chief pleasure resorts. 

At Plattsburg, coal-mining is pursued on an extensive scale, and a large number of 
ovens are employed in the production of coke. 

But of all the colliery centres about Newcastle the most important is Wallsend, which 
takes rank in the same class as the largest collieries of England. The coal is worked by one 
of the wealthiest coal-mining corporations in Australia. Most of the mineral is drawn from a 
tunnel which pierces the seam at the outcrop ; but there are, in addition, several pits on the 
estate. There is a large population in the town. 

Amongst the various supplementary industries that help to support the harbour suburb 
of Stockton are ship-building, lime-burning, and saw-milling. Stockton lies at the base of the 
northern breakwater. 

The colliery municipality of Wickham includes several villages of considerable size. The 
streets of Newcastle extend, without interval, into the most thickly-populated portions of 
Wickham. Soap and cordial manufactories, saw-mills and wool-washing establishments find a 
home in this neighbourhood, and the great furnaces of the Hunter River copper works hold up 
their streamers of smoke and flame. 
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Anvil Creek and Greta lie further afield, and are nearer tlie town of Maitland, but are 
properly adjuncts of the Newcastle coal trade. The eeam at Anvil Creek is over 14 feet in 
thickness. 

Minmi is about sis miles from tlie railway station of Hexham, whicli again ]ks at a 
distance of fourteen milen from NewcaHll<-. To the shipping shoots at Hexham the Minmi coal 
is brought by a prii'ate line. 

By the river Hunter, or by the Northern Railway route, one approaches 

The Hunter the broader areas which find their commercial outlet in Newcastle. The 

Valley, country about the estuary of the river is flat and swampy, but it lias a 

beanty of its own. The broad swamps are pricked through with the hardy 

blades of a kind of couch grass, and a floating weed here and there spreads into carpet-like 

masaes of brilliant yellowish-green or dark crimson. Reflected in the shining water there are 

rows of feathery she-oaks — trees which at the lightest breeze utter melancholy leolian moans — 

and in other places gloomy groves of paper-barked tea-trees stand in the marshes. Along the 

banks of the river the mangroves grow in dense ranks, and bnlrushes rustle for ever at the 

movements of the tide., and bow low at the wash of passing steamers. Gradually, as the land 

riseti and hardens, we come upon fields of lucerne, sorghum, maize, anrl oats. We reach broad 

and productive farm lands, mile upon mile of rich alluvial flats, where five or six crops of 

lucerne are reaped every year without additional tillt^e. 

Ocean-going vessels ascend as far ae Morpeth, a pleasant and healthy town- 
Maitland. ship, which connects by a branch line with the railway at Maitland. Mait- 

land is divided into two distinct settlements, Kast and West Maitland, 
separated by a creek. East Maitland, the Government town, is the more recent— it slands on 
higher ground, but West Maitland, though occasionally subject to floods, is the chief centre of 
industry. The main street of West Maitland is out of all proportion to the rest of the town, 
because, like many other country towns, the settlement first grew up as a fringe of houses on 
each side of the rood. Extensive works have been undertaken to prevent the encroachment of 
the river ; but, in spite of apjiarent drawbacks, the place is evidently prosperous, aiid has an 
air about it of indolent contentment. An incre,asingnurober of handsome buildings bears witness 
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to the settled opulence of the district. Crops grow with such lush profusion here that the toil 
of the husbandman is "that of perpetual harvest." Of course, the farmers are the mainstay 
of Maitland, but a number of factories have sprung up, and many of the inhabitants find regular 
employment in tanning, carriage-building, manufacturing tobacco, bootmaking, brewing, and 
making brooms. 

At Maitland are the waterworks for the district. One feature of the scheme is an 
artificial lake, to be pumped full whenever the river is clear, so that, when a freshet fills the 
river with turbid water, the supply for the filtration beds may be drawn from this reserve 
store. 

A few miles away is the pretty little village of Paterson, which rests by 
The Paterson. the river of the same name. The banks of this marvellously calm and 

beautiful stream are fringed with numberless weeping willows, trailing 
their long strands in the current, and adding greatly to the loveliness of the river by their bright- 
ness and the softness of their reflected foliage. The soil is rich and red, and is productive of 
very fine grapes, figs, melons, and other fruit. Steamers ply between Port Hunter and the 
townships on the river. Scattered round the upper waters are splendid cattle stations and noted 
stud farms, the native homes of many a famous racer. 

From Maitland the railway nins northward, up the narrowing valley of the Hunter, 
traversing the wine-growing districts of Lochinvar, Allandale, and Branxton. It is a country 
of pleasant days stored in full cellars of the memory : — 

Then place your hand in 

This hand of mine ; 
And, while we stand in 

The brave sunshine, 
Pledge deep our land in 

Our land's own wine. 

Then an entrance is made upon Patrick's Plains, so called because dis- 
Patrick's Plains, covered on St. Patrick's Day. These alluvial flats grow maize, grapes, and 

tobacco with eagerness. Coal is successfully worked about three miles from 
the line ; copper, iron, and limestone abound ; and the district is famous for its dairy produce. 
Singleton, the principal township on Patrick's Plains, was founded in 1825, and its age has given 
it an aspect of solid comfort and prosperity. 

Mu swell brook, situated at the junction of the Muswellbrook Creek with 
Muswellbrook. the Hunter, is the centre of an agricultural and pastoral district. Wheat, 

maize, tobacco, and the vine are cultivated. Muswellbrook is remarkable 
for its beautiful church, built at great expense by a local family from designs by Sir Gilbert 
Scott. 

From this point the road to the north-i^est branches off through an 
On the North-west important and early-settled district. This road, which is the route by 
Road (to Bourke). which the main range may be most easily crossed, lies through the towns 

of Denman, Wybong, Merriwa, Cassilis, Denison Town, and Cobborah. 
Of these Merriwa undoubtedly ranks first. It stands by the Merriwa River, on the 
main stock route between Bourke and Sydney. Gold, coal, and kerosene shale have been found 
in its vicinity ; some of our best timbers, including ironbark and cedar, flourish in all parts of 
the district ; climate and soil encourage the growth of wheat and other cereals ; and potatoes 
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iind grapex yield heavy cropR. Pastoral pursuits also occupy the attention of the setttera, and 
Merriwa is famous for itH Merino siheep. Grand mountainoaB Hcenery (mrrounds the town, and 
tlie country is well watered by the numerous streams which have their rise in the Liverpool 
Range. Pastoral and agricultural industrion are also prosecuted in the fertile areas surrounding 
CoRsilis, Denison Town, and C'obborah. 

On the Hunter River, north of Muswellhrook, the railway touches Aber- 
Aberdeen. deen, more than 600 feet above spa-level. The country is devoted prin- 

cipally to wool-growing ; but fanning is by no means neglected. The 
chilling of carcases for export is carried on ext«nsive1y, and the meat-works here are the largest 
and best equipped in the State. Eight miles further along the lino is the 
Scone. old settlement of Scone, situated in the midnt of well-wooded plains and 

gently undulating pastures. Among agricultural products, the foremost 



place is taken by wheat ; maize, potatoes, and tobacco are also cultivated. The elevation above 
the sea is 700 feet, and Scone, having a genial climate, has the nature of a sanatorium. Yisitora 
are also attracted by the beauty of the mountain country in the neighbourhood. 

At an altitude of 1,000 feet is the town of Wingen, which interests the 

Mount Wingen. tourist because it wtaiids within a few milen of a burning mountain. This 

 is not a volcano^we have not an active volcano on the continent ; but 

before the advent of the white man a vast bed of coal became somehow ignited here, and it has 

been glowing and smoking in the hill ever since. 

Murrurundi, at the foot of the hills, is the last town on the Great 

Murrurundi and the Northern route before it croaaes the Liverpool Range. The name of 

Liverpool Range. Murrurundi, conferred on the place by the blacks, means " the big 

camping-ground." The line rises rapidly from this point, sweeping round 
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the face of tbe encircling hills, and then, piercing the mountain with u tunnel 528 feet in 

length, emerges upon the Liverpool Flftins — -a vast tract of rich volcanic 

The Liverpool soil sloping away to the Darling River. For either pastoral or agricultural 

Pluins. purposes tbe magnificent fertile country on either side of the railway in 

this region is unexcelled by any portion of the State. A great deal of 
the land is at present taken up in pastoral holdings ; but the demand for closer settlement 
will soon necessitate the conversion of much fertile and productive country into farms and 
corn-fields. At present there are only two important townships on the plains — Quirindi and 

Tarn worth— though there are a number of villages. Quirindi presents 
Quirirtdi. an unusual appearance, inasmuch as its main street, which faces the 

railway, is built only on one side. The principal products are wheat and 
various other graina 

From Werria Creek station — a few miles beyond Quirindi — a brunch, to 

Werris Creek Narrabri runs in a north-westerly direction through rich level country, 

to Moree. while the main route beara slightly toward the east. The Narrabri line 

travels through a continuous tract of pastoral country, for the most part 
along the edge of a treeless plain, where the mir^e is a common phenomenon. The first 
consiclerable stopping-place isGunnedah, at the junction of Mooki Creek with the river Namoi, 
where the settlers give a good deal of attention to agriculture, &nd devote some thousands 
of acres to the production of excellent wheat Narrabri, which is 96 miles from Werris Creek, 
is the centre of a wealthy pastoral district. Farming is practised ami wheat is grown with 
success in tbe neighbourhood ; but essentially this is pastoral country, and will remain so for 
many years to come. 
The volcanic soil of 
the Liverpool Plains 
produces pasturi^e 
which is always sweet; 
and though droughts 
occasionally afflict the 
countryside, their 
effects vanish within 
a week of good rain- 
faU. Under favouring 
conditions, the grass 
grows up in many 
places to sucha height 
that standing cattle 
are hidden by it, uid 
sheep have actually to 
be removed to higher 

and poorer feeding- aboriqinal mia-mia, 

grounds. There are 

large refrigerating- works at Narrabri, and four wool- washing establishments. An ex- 
tension of the line runs from Narinbri, through 63 miles of jiasloral holdings, to Moree on 
the Gwydir River. 
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A few miles north of Werris Creek the main railway enters the Peel River Company's 
estate — a tract of about 1,000,000 acres of fertile land, unfortunately alienated by a grant 
of the Imperial Parliament long years ago, and now used as a sheep-run. If subdivided and 

cultivated, it would support a very large agricultural population. It 
Tamworth, stretches as far as the outskirts of Tamworth. This prosperous town 

stands at the northern extremity of Liverpool Plains, on the banks of 
the Peel River. The town corporation is active, and evinces an intelligent interest in its 
charge, the broad streets are planted with shade-trees, and at night are illuminated by the 
electric light. A high intellectual standard is indicated by the large and well-selected public 
library, and the general appearance of the town suggests refinement and comfort. The public 
buildings are in advance of present requirements, as in so many of our country towns. Gold, 
diamonds, and copper have been found in adjacent localities ; but the wealth of the town 
depends upon the industry of the farmers, who grow cereals, tobacco, and potatoes. The vine, 
too, is largely cultivated. 

North of Tamworth the railway route lies for some 20 miles through the 
The Coekbum Valley valley of the Cock burn — rich and highly-cultivated flats, on either side 
and Moonbi Ranges, of which tower the mountains. At Moonbi (about 1,400 feet above the 

sea) begins the ascent of the ranges which fringe the New England table- 
land. For a number of miles the road climbs. up through some of the most picturesque 
scenery to be seen on this line. Here are great round hills, forest-clad from base to summit, 
overshadowing deep gullies where the mountain torrents rush foaming over tumbled boulders. 
Now and then glimpses may be had of the wider valley-lands below, framed by the crags of 
rifted mountains. In the bottoms of the wild I'avines, fern-trees spread their circle of green 

shade, and blue-gums stand straight and tall. By the time the train 
New England. reaches Woolbrook, 16 miles from Moonbi, it has gained an elevation 

of 3,000 feet. The track northward now follows the general line of the 
old road along the backbone of the State, which here spreads out into the New England 
table-land. 

Walcha, 1 2 miles east of the line, lies in the centre of a district which 
Walcha. is not only the best sheep country in New England, but is fitted for the 

growth of wheat ; while gold-mining is carried on at Glen Morrison and 
Nowendoc. About 16 miles to the south-east of Walcha are Apsley Falls, which are to be 

reckoned amongst the finest waterfalls in the State. The main line runs 

Uralla and through broken country to Uralla, on the Rocky River. Various precious 

Armidale. stones have been found in this locality, and good alluvial gold occurs in the 

ancient river beds which underlie tlie igneous formations. Uralla was the 
first alluvial gold-field in the northern districts. Fifteen miles farther on is Armidale, the cathedral 
city of the Anglican Bishop of the north, and the seat also of a Roman Catholic Bishop. The 
town stands amid picturesque hills and open downs which have proved exceedingly fertile. The 
climate and soil are particularly suited for orchards, and European fruits grow to perfection. 
Abundance of rain falls throughout the district. The mining industry provides work for a 
large number of hands. About 23 miles away, the township of Hillgrove stands on the heights 
above the rich ravine down which there streams the famous Baker's Creek. Many of the 
buildings of Armidale are handsome and substantial, and the banks are built in a style showing 
a settled faith in permanent and profitable business. At a few miles' distance the mountain 
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chain risea. Here is wild scenery of peculiar beauty. Down ru^eH gorges, flauked by pre- 
cipitous heights, flow creeks which, in rainy weather, are clamorouB and fierce, and leap " from 
chasm to chasm " in a series of cataracts. 

The highest point in the railway system of the State is reached at Ben 
Glen Innes, Lomond, 4,500 feet above the sea. After passing the lileak and ruggnd 

Emmaville summit of the range, the line runs down through rough granite country, 

(Vegetable Creek), and fertile plains, to Glen Innes, a picturesque and prosperous town in 
and Inverell. the shadow of a high hill. The elimatu ia cool and invigorating, and 

the surface of the surrounding country ia alternately mountainous and 
flat. Large areas are 
taken up in the culti- 
vation of hay and nheat, 
and tin-mining has added 
greatly to the prosperity 
of the place. One of the 
chief centres of the 
tin-mining industry is 
Emmaville, which lies 
-28 miles north of Glen 
Tnnea. The metal was 
fir^it found in the form 
of easily washed-out 
stream tin in tlie gullies, 
but rich lodes are now 
ti'cated by elaborate 
machinery. Inverell to 
the weat, is also noted 
for its production of tin, 
anil the country lying 
between it and Glen 

THE WHARF. PATERSON. ^ . . , 

Innes compnses wide 
tracts of agricultural 
land, much of which is tiiki-n up by fai-m-' and viTicyiu'ds. 

Only Iii miles imm the IkihIit is the town of Teiitei-field, among the 
Tenterfieid. hills that flank the northern portion of the New England Kange. It 
stands at an elevation of 3,000 feet, and its bracing climate proves attrac- 
tive to Queensland residents in search of a sanatorium. Gold, silver, and tin occur in payable 
quantities about the river-beds and mountain spurs in the east and north. 

To the west of the tableland, along which the Northern line makes its 

West of the way, the ground slopes towards the centre of the Continent, and agricul- 

Table-land. ture gives way by degrees to pastoral occupation. This is the general 

character of the country lying in the large triangular tract, of which Tam- 

worth is the apex, while Wungiudi and Tenterfieid stand at the eittremities of the base, the 

two railway routes bounding it on either side. There are no very large towns within these 
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Between the table-land and the const ie a region of splendid agricul- 

East qf the tuial country, watered by many streams, and enjoying a plentiful rain- 

Table-land. fall ; but, on account of the seriouH engineering difficulties which would 

have to be dealt with, no railway traverses the North Coast districts, and 

communication is principally by sea. 

Some of our grandest mountains are in the extreme north-eastern comer of the State. 
They are beautiful in shape, and thickly clod with attractive foliage. Mount Lindsay, on the 
border, riseti to a height of 1,000 feet, in the midst of luxuriant forests ; at first the sides of 
the great hill form a graceful cun-e, but at the summit there is a sudden shooting up of 
perpendicular precipices, and the dark green mountain is crowned with glistening rock. At 
Mount Lindsay the Richmond River has its source. 

Casino is 90 miles from the sea at the head of navigation on one of the 
The Riehmond. arms of the Richmond. In old days the chief industry of the district was 
the rearing of fat cattle. To this was added timber-cutting, for in the 
semi-tropical jungles, especially on the lower lands, cedar was very common. The logs were 
drawn to the water's edge, and then floated in rafts down the river. But the usual improvidence 
was shown, and all the best trees within easy reach of the stream have disappeared. Sugar- 
cane ia grown on the alluvial flats, and is now one of the staple products, Dairy-farming is also 
practised with immense success, and, indeed, is rapidly becoming one of the chief supports 
of all the northern river districts. 

At the head of navigation, on the ni)rthern arm uf the Richmond, stands Lismore, 
where some of the finest timber in the world is shipped. Since all the best timber in the 
near vicinity of the river banks has been cleared, the wood-cutters have to go further and 

further back into the 
ranges. They cut 
their tracks over the 
roughest country, 
through tangled 
scrub, across the 
rocks and ferns of 
secluded dells, and 
down steep and 
rugged hillsides. To 
drag the huge logs 
along these uncivil- 
ised ways would seem 
to the uninitiated 
farcically impractic- 
able. But the patient 
bullocks, guided by 
whip and voice, 
slowly press onward 
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matted t<^ther with lianti cables, and vines with claw-like thorns. So thick is the 
vegetation that the wind hardly reachen the lower scrub, but roars past overhead in the tops 

of the tall forest- 
lorda. All down 
the slopes the fallen 
trunks and the foli- 
age of past seasons 
lie and rot, so that 
the traveller at 
times sinks knee- 
deep in the mass. 
In the bottoms 
there ia atillnees, 
only broken by the 
plush of water, the 
songs of birds, and 
the rustling scram- 
ble of the goanna as 
he seeks refuge in a 
tree. All about the 
creeks, grow ferns 
waist-high, and 
others spread their 
fronds in the high 
forks of moBsy trees. 
Wonderful orchids 
perch aloft, or lift 
their bright clusters 
 ^"""'"'^ "" ^"" ^'^''' f«.m dark, shining 

leaves on the 
ground or on gi-eeiicoat^l logs. It i.s Eden ; and even the snake is not wanting. 

A railway connects Lisinore with Murwillumbah on the Tweed River, 
The Tweed- running through acountry of tropical climate and luxuriance of vegetation. 

In the " Big Scrub " stand side by side the tall columns of the teak, the 
straight shaft of the pine, and the verdurous mass of the cedar. Figs and palms grow in the 
ail-but impenetrable jungle, with tallow- ti-ee, iron-wood, beech, black-bean, red-bean and 
rosewood^an endless wealth of timbers, hard and soft, — -and from every tree droop ferns and 
festoons of creepers. All along the line is a lush profusion of vegetable growth. One sees 
mountains, too, caiie-fiehls, innumei'able stiTums, and far-off glimpses of the sea. Lai^ 
quantities of maize and sugar-cane are cultivated, whilst dairy-farming is becoming more and 
more general. Towards Murwilluiubah one gets a fine view of Mount Warning, and to 
the north the long outline of the Macpherson Sange dividing New South Wales and Queens- 
land. Murwillumbah stands on the Tweed, about 20 miles from its mouth. The main 
industries are cane-growing, dairying, and timber-getting. At Condong, 3 miles down the river, 
the Colonial Uugar Company has an extensive mill, to which a branch line has been coDstructed, 
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On the Clarence, the head of navigation for large vessels is at Grafton, 
The Clarence. 45 miles from the river mouth ; but small craft can ascend 50 miles 

higher, and it is hoped that in time the river may be rendered navigable 
as far as Solferino, 1 30 miles from the sea. Grafton is in the centre of a sugar-growing district. 
Farming in all its branches thrives throughout the valley, and gold-diggers wake the breathless 
quietude of the mountain gullies. In conjunction with Armidale, Grafton is the see of an 
Anglican Bishop. The streets are broad and are pleasantly shaded with rows of trees which 
contrast gratefully with the glistening fronts of the buildings. Around the city, and at 
various points between it and the coast, a number of thriving villages have sprung up. 
Chatsworth Island, at the mouth of the river, is favoured with soil of surpassing richness and 
produces large crops of maize and sugar every year. In this and other localities in the district 
there are a number of sugar-mills, the smoking chimneys of which afford undeniable evidence 
of the good account to which the land is turned. The valley of the Orara, a tributary of the 
Clarence, contains a magnificent supply of some of our finest timbers. Moreover, it has a quiet 
loveliness which is like the evanescent wonders of a dream. 

The air is full of mellow souDds, 

The wet hill-heads are bright, 
And, down the fall of fragrant grounds, 

The deep ways flame with light. 

South of the Clarence, sugar-growing has proved unprofitable ; for though the cane 
grows luxuriantly, the frost in winter, slight as it is, spoils the sap. Maize, for which climate 
and soil seem specially adapted, is the great support of the farmers. 

Though the Nambucca and the Bellinger are small streams, they both flow 

The Nambucca and through fertile regions, which have been taken advantage of by enter- 

The Bellinger, prising settlers. Further to the south the Macleay runs down to the sea 

through an extensive valley, where stand the town of Kempsey and some 
The Macleay. thriving villages. But the gi-eater portion of the population in these 

districts is scattered over the valleys in agricultural and pastoral holdings. 
The Hastings. Still further south lies the large watershed of the Hastings, of which 

the town is Port Macquarie. It was settled in the early days, and many 
substantial stone-built structures still remain. Pastoral industries are increasing in import- 
ance. The agricultural products are maize, oats, barley and potatoes ; and the cultivation 
of the vine is also an important industry. Gold has been found in payable quantities, and 
there are indications of copper. Near the head of the valley Mount Seaview rises majestically 
to an elevation of 6,000 feet. It is the proximity of this and other peaks which makes Port 
Macquarie one of the rainiest points on the coast. 

Along the Manning River there are a number of settlements, among the 
The Manning. more important being Taree and Wingham, the latter lying at the head 

of navigation. The river-flats are largely used for the cultivation of 
maize, which grows so densely to the water\s edge that in many places, when the plants have 
reached their full height, the passenger by steamboat can see nothing on either side but a 
green hedge with tasselled cobs of com, and away in the distance the tops of the taller 
hills. Dairy-farming is increasing in this, as in the similar districts to the north, and there 
is a large output of butter. Poultry, pigs, and other farm produce are sent in large quantities 
to Sydney. In the lower reaches of the river are some of the most valuable oyster-beds in 
the State. 
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A large district, of which Fort Stephens in the natural outlet, lies 

Myall Lakes and south of the Manning. About the extensive lagoons called Myall Lakes, 

the Port and in the neighbourhood of the pretty little Myall River are forests of 

Stephens district- valuable timber. Bulladelah, on the Myall, lies at the foot of a mountain 

of alunite. The rock is worked near the summit of the hill, and the 
great scar, like a cloud of smoke suddenly arrested in its upward course amid the dark foliage, 
is a landmark that attracts the eye from far across the neighbouring plain. The principal 
t«wn of this well-watered district ia Stroud, the home of sftw-millfl. Gloucester lies further 
to the north, and to the north-west is the gold-mining settlement of Copeland. 

The northern rivers between Fort St«phens and Queensland form a very valuable 
portion of the State, but progress has been greatly checked by the practical limitation of 
traffic to the sea-routes. Moreover, most of the rivers have a sand-bar at the mouth, and 
for many years this circumstance seriously affected the prosperity of the coastal district. 
Some of the rivers could only be entered by vesaels of any size when tide and weather were 
favourable. But the Government has recently erected breakwaters, at great expense, thus 
increasing the scour and so deepening the channel, while in some cases good ports of anchorage 
have been formed in the estuary. This policy has already justified itself by remarkable results. 
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As far as Granville the railway is common to Iwth West and South, and 
Liverpool. aU the townships on this section of the line may fairly be regarded as 

suburbs of Sydney. From Granville, where drain-pipes and bncks are 
plentifully manufactured, the Great Southern Line branches off, and, after passing through 
about ten miles of good but not particularly interesting country, arrives at the early settlement 
of Liverpool, on the bank of George's River. The river, which flows into Botany Bay, is 
navigable as far as the town. The surrounding country is mostly level and well grassed, and is 
used chiefly for dairy-fai-ming purposes. Ih the vicinity is the best and largest paper-mill in 
Australia, and there are also close at hand extensive wool-washing and fellmongenng establish- 
ments. Not far from the town is Moore College, a privately-endowed seminary for the 
training of students for the Anglican Ministry. The church of St. Luke's, a weather-beaten 
towered building, was erected early in the nineteenth century. Some years ago its interior 
fittings were removed, and under the gallery flcK>r were found a number of old Spanish dollars, 
relics of old days when certain prisoners, who were permitted to attend pubhc worship here, 
beguiled the tedium of the service with a little gambling. 

For the next twenty miles, the country is partly agricultural and partly 
Campbelltown. pastoral, and the line passes through a land of grassy bUlows, varied by 

orchanls, vineyards, pleasant leas, and ploughed fields. Between the hills 
run little creeks, shaded by luxurious trees. In the midst of this country lies Campbelltown, a 
dozen miles from Liverpool, and 160 feet higher. Campbelltown consists of a single street, 
some of the houses in which are solidly built in the old-fashioned style which obtained when 
the early settlements were made. Before the railway arrived, it was an important coaching 
town ; now it is notable as the centre of a district of fertile fields and orchards. A coach 
runs to Appin, a hoary village in the neighbourhood of the source of the metropolitan water- 
supply. A light branch line runs from Campbelltown to Camden, a 
Camden. delightful township situated in park-like country, about ten miles to the 

westward, and clase to the winding waters of the Upper Nepean. It 
was in this district that experiments in wool-growing and viticulture were first made m 

Menangle, six or seven miles to the south of Campbelltown, is one of the 
"The Cow Pas^wres. "prettiest places on the line. It was here that in 1794 a herd of cattle, 

descended from stock which had taken to the bush, were discovered. 
Hence the (now obsolete) name of " The Cow Pastures." 






The Mittagong District. lOi 

After ci-oKKiiig the Nepean, the line, which hitherto has been making a 
Pieton. veiy gradual aseent, bpginM to mount more perceptibly towards the table- 

land. The hills are steeper, the creekH babble down couraen more abrupt, 
and between the patches of tilled land are dark tracts of bush. The next important stopping 
place is Pieton, a quiet hamlet in the valley of the river, surrounded by lofty hills. A coach- 
road between Pieton and the rich alluvial valley of Burragorang passeB through scenery of 
wild grandeur, where the Wollondilly flows down a valley flanked by mountain walls 2,000 feet 
in height. Another drive through magnificent and picturesque surroundings is afforded by 
the coach journey to Burrawang. 

A few miles beyond Pii;ton the line eaters a thickly- timbered district, in 
Mittagong. which there are few clearings — a rough sandstone country, up the steep 

gradients of which the train toils with difficulty through long, deep 
cuttings, till at Mittagong it reaches an elevation of 2,069 feet. The district on this portion 
of the table-land — 
including Mitta- 
gong, Bowral, Bur- 
radoo, Bong Bong, 
and Moss Vale— is 
one of the most 
frequented health- 
resorts in the State. 
The scenery, though 
it has not the gran- 
deur of the Blue 
Mountains, is pleas- 
ant and varied — ^in 
some places rugged, 
and elsewhere 
smooth and park- 
like. English fruits 
thrive in the good 

soil, the climate is wool team. 

pleasant, and the 

lightly-timbered upland.s, with their fairly even roads, allure the horseman and cyclist. 
Wealthy citizens from Sydney have their summer homes on tlie plateau, and many of them 
live. there all the year round, going to and from .Sydney as though Bowral were a distant suburb. 
In the vicinity of Mittagong are some of the most valuable mineral deposits in the 
States. At the Fitiiroy mines, within a few minutes walk of the station, excellent haematite 
iron ore is obtained. Four miles away a fine coal scam has been tapped, and in a deep gorge 
at Joadja Creek, fifteen miles di.ftant, kerosene is obtained from a bed of shale estimated U> 
contain one million and a half tons, 

Berrima, picturesquely situated beside the Bong Bong Creek, about four 

Berrima. miles from the trunk line and on the Main Southern road, is the centre 

iif a district rich in minerals. Since the railway has diverted the traffic, 

there have been few chanyes at Berrima. The town is delightfully sleepy, with something of 
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the aspect of rural England. Old people sit in the sun and look as though they had not 
budged_since the first comfortable little cottages were built. 

Prom Berrinia, a, recently constructed road runs through Bullio, down 

The Wombeyan the mountain slopes to the clear rippling Wollondilly, and thence up a 

Caves, convenient spur lo Wombeyan. Another route leaves the rail at Ooulbum 

and passes _th rough Taralga. Wombeyan Caves are similar in foimatiOQ 

to the caves at Jenolau, but, though they are not so extensive, they are perhaps even more 

beautiful, inasmuch a» the objects of interest seem to cluster more thickly together. The gem 

of them all is the Kuringa Cave, the ceiling of which is marvellously draped with stalactitic 
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foruiutioiis of vai-ioUN hue. The Basin Cave is it.'markuble for ils terraces of natural tanks or 
basins, some of which are over six feet in depth. 

Between Mittagong and Bowral tlie railway passes by a tunnel beneath a 

Bowral. high mountain spur known as the "Gib" from its fancied resemblance 

to Gibraltar. From the top of the (Jib, on clear days, fine Wews of the 

country are obtainable, and one can even see the <listant ocean. Under shelter of this rock, 

and even extending upon its lower slopes, is Bowi-al, a thickly populated little town, with the 

usual appurtenances of a fashionable i-esort. 

Moss Vale is a pleasant little township stretching on both sides of the 

Moss Vale and the railway line over lightly timbered land, most of which is only gently 

Fitzroy Falls. undulating, idoine of the wealthiest families in New South Wales have 

built handsome mansions in the distiict, and two miles from the station. 



The Goulburn District, 103 

in the neighbourhood of Sutton Forest, lies the country seat of His Excellency the Governor. 
About twelve miles to the east of the Vale are the Fitzroy Falls. The road lies over quiet 
undulating country, until one comes suddenly to the verge of a deep sunken valley. Into 
this valley a tributary of the Shoalhaven River takes a preliminary . leap of 400 feet to the 
dark rocks at the foot of the bluff, after which it falls in a second cataract a further distance 
of 200 feet. The surrounding scenery is extremely beautiful. The gorge, which is about half 
a mile in width and 1,000 feet in depth, stretches miles into the distance. From the bottom 
of the scarred cliffs, steep wooded slopes descend to the bed of the stream. Eastward, a table- 
shaped mountain, called Mount Meryla, projects into the widening valley, and far away 
beyond it may be seen the ranges standing out against the sky. In the same locality are the 
Meryla Falls. Also within easy driving distance of Moss Vale are Burrawang and Robertson, 
picturesque settlements on the margin of a rich alluvial flat, which was once the bed of a lake ; 
and beyond them again, thirty miles from the Vale, lies the Illawarra District, 2,200 feet below. 

At about ninety-five miles from Sydney, the line makes a sudden turn to 
Marulan. the west. Between Moss Vale and Goulburn, there is a stretch of 

country which, though suited excellently for mixed farming, is still 
largely occupied by the primeval bush Here and there are clearings of a few acres planted 
with fruit-trees. Nestling amid the trees are the settlers' huts, built of bark, the homes of 
resolution, energy and health. At Marulan there are quarries where excellent marble is 
obtained. Then comes a magnificent tract of ringbarked country, where the grey and naked 
trees stand on the green plain like an army of menacing skeletons. A sudden tendency to 
agricultural occupation follows, as we approach the city of Goulburn, the most important 
centre of population between Sydney and Albury. 

Goulburn is situated on the WoUondilly, and is surrounded by a fertile 
Goulburn. district, a large proportion of which is under crop, especially in the 

direction of Taralga and Crookwell. Fruit also is grown, and the railway 
profits by the carriage of many a truck-load of cherries, apples, and plums. On the valuable 
estates in the neighbourhood, stock-breeding is conducted on scientific principles. The horses 
and cattle of Goulburn have established an enviable reputation, and the stud merinos of the 
district rank among the finest sheep in the market. Gold is mined in the vicinity, and lime- 
stone, marble, and slate are worked in convenient proximity to the line. The town, which was 
admirably laid out at its foundation, possesses a number of splendid buildings, the most 
beautiful being the Anglican and Roman Catholic Cathedrals. The Government buildings 
are extensive and handsome, and the larger trading establishments are admirable additions 
to the architectural adornment of the streets. 

A branch line of railway connects Goulburn with Cooma, the central 

From Goulburn town of the great pastoral plains of Monaro. Thus a country of rolling 

to Cooma. downs and snow-capped peaks is brought within easy reach of Sydney. 

The route is sparsely populated, for it lies, for the greater portion of its 
length, through large pastoral estates, with here and there a group of selections. The goods 
traffic on the line consists chiefly of station produce, with the addition of large quantities of 
ore from the mines at Captain's Flat, near Bungendore. The lucerne grown on the extensive 
tracts of alluvial soil brings a high price in the Sydney market. The scenery is marked by 
stunted hills and shallow basins, with purple ranges in the background. Near Tarago, Lake 
Bathurst is passed, and, between Fairy Meadow and Bungendore the traveller may get a 
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glimjise of Lake George, the largest lake in the State. Though the baiiin 
Lake George. is fed by a number of large creeks, the water has no outkt whatever. 
The evaporation, however, ie very great, aad the depth varies considerably 
with the rainfall. Since 1818, the bed of the lake has twice been perfectly dry. Even after 
rainy seasona, the 
water is brackish and 
anfit for drinking pur- 
poses. On its western 
shores the lake is 
bounded by a chain 
of rugged mountains, 
continuous except at 

George's Gap. When 

seen under favourable 

conditions the whole 

lake is picturesque, 

and the locality is an 

ideal camping ground 

for holiday makers 

and sportsmen. fie- 

foie the advent of the 

white man. Lake 

George wan fre- 

quented by a large upper snowv river. 

tribe of aboriginals, 

now extinct, and numerous interesting relies have been found in the neighbourhood ; in fact, 

stone weaponH and similar curios are continuiilly being picked up all over this rlistrict and 

about the plains uf Monaro. 

Shortly before arriving at Queanbeyan, the train crosses the Molongio 
Queanbeyan. River, which flows lu-side the line for some distance in a deep snd rugged 

gorge. Quejinbeyan, 60 mileH from Goulbum, is the centre of a district 
much favoured by agriculturists, though pastoral pursuits must also b.* i-eckoned aniongst its 
principal industries. Cereals are produced in large iiuantities, and English fruit« are cultivate<l 
to perfection. Here, as elsewhere on the Cooma line, deposits of gold, silver, and copper are 
found. To the eastward lies Braidwood, another important farming centre, and fifteen miles 
south of Braidwood are the gold-fields of Araluen. 

Leaving Queanbeyan, the line passes through fine station properties 
Monaro. where the sheep graze, knee-deep in grass, on rich fiats among the hills. 

At Miclielago the edge of the M<inaro Plains is reaehed — plains which 
extend southward aa far as the Victorian border, while the Snowy Mountains represent their 
western mai^n, and the coastal ranges bound them on the cast. A mile from Michelago 
the Murrumbidgee River flows through a narrow gorge 500 feet in depth. For thirty miles 
the railway line follows the course of the stream, then, crossing the Brcdbo River, makes its 
way by rolling downs snd stony ridges towards the town of Cooma. 
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Coonia is situated in a hollow, "inrrounded by successive tiers of hilln. 
Cooma. The town is handsome and well laid out, and the dwelling-houses are 

chiefly built of brick, suggestive of the internal comfort so grateful in a 
climate where the nights are invariably cool, and in tlie winter extremely cold. For Coonia 

stands neiirly3,000 
feet above sea- 
level. Three 

miles from Cooma, 
Mount Gladstone 
rises 900 feetabove 
the level of the 
town, and affords a 
convenient stand- 
point from whieh 
to obtain a view of 
the country — the 
table-land, with its 
rounded hills, the 
fertile downs, and 
in the distance the 
purple mountains 
with Kosciusko 
standing snow-clad 
in their midst. 
The name of Mo- 

a corruption of 
" Maneroo," the aboriginal term for the female breast, is excellently suggestive of the appear- 
ance of the rocky protuberances which rise from the ground on every hand. Few districts 
are better watered than this, and the country is not to be excelled for grazing and stock- 
breeding purposes. The soil also in the more level tracts is well adapted for the plough. 

Yarrangobilly is sixty-tiye miles away by a road which passes north-west 

Kiandra and through Adaminaby and Kiandra. Kiandra is in the heart of the 

Yarrangobilly. Australian Alps, and its climate is intensely cold. In winter the sti'eeta 

are occasionally piled with drifts, through which the people tunnel for 
egress from their homes. At such seasons snow-shoes are generally worn, and sports arc held 
at which " ski " races and tobogganing are the chief attractions. The Yarrangobilly Caves 
have been de-scribed, by a gentleman who possesses exceptional opportunities for the study of 
cave scenery, as far superior to the Jenolan Caves in beauty and extent. One cave, the 
Glory Hole, has been known to residents of the district Cor more than half a century. More 
recently six additional caves have been discovered. The entrances penetrate the side of a hill, 
commanding a fine view of a well watered valley. The formations are infinite in variety of 
form and hue. There are elaborate chambei's, where stalRgmites like cathedral spires crowd 
tlie floor, forests of pillars with basins shaped like baptismal fonts between them, coral-like 
clusters, rich draperies, and crystalline walls resembling waterfalls. 
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A favourite tourist trip from Ck)oma is that to Mount Kosciusko. The 
Kosciusko. route, which is flanked by very pretty scenery, lies through Jindabyne, 

in the valley of the Snowy River. From Jindabyne to the summit of 
the mountain is twenty-five miles, and it is possible to ride all the way. Kosciusko is not a 
cone or a peak springing abruptly from a plain, but a hummock of a great table-land. The 
observatory at the summit is 7,350 feet above the sea, and even in sununer parties have been 
snowed-up on the mountain for several days. During the warmer months of the year sheep 
and cattle graze on the slopes, when the grass of the plains is scorched by the fierceness of 
the sun ; but on the return of winter, snow lies deep on Kosciusko, and a retreat is made to 
milder altitudes, while the mobs of wild horses seek refuge in the valleys. 

From Goulbum the Main Southern line begins the descent towards 

From Goulbum Albury, which lies 1,440 feet lower. Breadalbane, fifteen miles to the 

to Yass. west of Goulbum, is remarkable for its broad level pastures, which 

were probably at one time the beds of shallow lakes. Then the line 
enters upon the rugged spurs of the Razorback Range, and begins the descent to the Fish 
River, where there is good agricultural land and a very fair supply of water. Near the head- 
waters of the Lachlan stands Gunning, the centre of an important pastoral district, and one of 
the oldest settlements in this part of the country. From Gunning to Yass the soil is poor, 
and the distance dividing the cultivated patches becomes greater ; but Yass itself, a busy 
and important township on the Yass River, displays all the signs of progressive prosperity. 
The climate is particularly favourable to the grazier, and due attention is paid to the agricul- 
tural and mineral development of the country. 

Among the more important farming centres about Yass may be mentioned 
Farming Centres. Burrowa, Binalong, Galong, Rocky Ponds, and Murrumburrah. Burrowa 

is reached by coach from Bowning, where a peak of 1,000 feet in height 
commands a fine panoramic view of the country. Between the fertile districts of Binalong 
and Galong there lies a rugged tract which impresses one more by its picturesqueness than 
by its fitness for tillage. There is good soil at Murmm hurrah, and the gold deposits also 
constitute a source of revenue, while along the loop-line to the north lie the broad agricultural 
areas, the fine pastures and the mineral workings of Young and Cowra. 

On the main line, and twenty-three miles to the west of Murrumburrah, 
Cootamundra. Cootamundra lies in the midst of a splendid tract of picturesque and 

fertile country, intersected by numerous creeks. The wheatfields stretch 
far out on every side, and produce grain of admirable quality. The town is planted among 
pleasantly undulating hills. 

To the north-west a branch line runs through pastoral holdings and 

Temora and cultivated fields to the mining settlement at Temora, which owes its 

Wy along. existence to the gold rush of 1880. Thirty-eight miles beyond lies the 

still more recent field of Wyalong. The whole district is rich in minerals, 
and gold is being worked at various points. Towards the Lachlan lie sheep stations which 
send large quantities of wool to the annual market. 

Another branch-line connects Cootamundra with Gundagai, thirty-four 

Gundagai, Tumut, miles to the south, and the centre of a rich pastoral, agricultural, and 

and Adelong. mining district. Minirig is, perhaps, the chief industry ; maize and 

tobacco are the principal objects of cultivation ; and, in addition to wool- 
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growing, the stockowners fatten large numbers of sheep and cattle for the Sydney market. The 
town is at the head of navigation on the Muirurabidgee. The first settlers, in defiance of the 
warnings of friendly 
blacks, made their 
settlement on the 
river-flate. Year after 
year, the waters regu- 
larly rose and flooded 
the township, but, 
until 1852, no serious 
damage was done. In 
that year, there were 
heavy rains, a swollen 
torrent ruHbed down 
the valley, and Gun- 
dagai was swept 
away. Eightypersons 
perished in the inun- 
dation. Subsequently, 
the township was re- 
built oa a safer site. 
A biidge, five-eighths 

ol a mile in length, mount kosciusko. 

has been thrown 

across the river, and the main ruad soutliward leads to Adelong and Tutnut, wliicb are both 
important gold-mining centres. 

Junee owes its importance to its position as the junction for Jerilderie, 
Junee. Narrandera, and Hay, and to the circumstance that it is a locomotive 

When the branch-line fi'om Junee to Hay was constructed, the route lay 

Junee to Berrigan tliruugh a eucce^ision of large pastoral estates ; but now this district is 

and Hay. one of the chief granariew of the State, and immense seas of wheat roll in 

the wind where once the sheep and cattle ranged and grazed at will. For 
some distance to the west of Junee, the undulating landscape is clothed with a dark robe 
of pine scruli, and about Ganmain, the dense forests have been thinned to facilitate the 
growth of the timber. Near Oroiig Grong, we touch the southern extremity of the auriferous 
belt which extends northwards through Teniora, Yalgogrin, fiarmedman, and Wyalong. 

Sixty miles from Junee is Narrandera which forms the junction for the 
Narrandera. ' branch line to Jerilderie and Berrigan. The town lies between the Mur- 

rnmbidgi* River and a tract of thickly- timbered country to the north. 
Tliere are extensive chilled-meat works, and the rwl-gum and pine of the river-flats give 
employment to several suw-mills, while wool-washing and flour-milling are among the 
more important industrie.s of the township. Though much wool of superior quality is 
produced, fine agricultural land, it is hardly necessary to state, is being cultivated here as 
elsewhere on the line. 
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West of Namuidera, the line runs through &n unbroken plain, on the 

Ifarrandera to northern horizon of which loom the Cocapara Ranges. From Whltton, 

Hay. there ia a coach-road, via Ranken's Springs, to Lake Cudgellico (a 

picturesque sheet of water which offers notable inducements to the 

sportsman), and thence to CondoboJin. At Carrathool, the point to which traffic converges 

from Hilleton and the back-blocks further north, there are large chilled-meat works. U&rdrj 

u famous for its stud sheep, bred from the finest strains. 

Hay, virtually the capital of the province of Eiverina, ia the natural 

Hay. business centre for a large area of pastoral country. To the north 

stretches the One-tree Plain, so called from the conspicuousness of a tree 
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on the road to Booligal, while the Old Man Plain extends southward for eighty monotonous 
miles. A number of outlying townships — Booligal, Mosagiel, Ivanhoe, Clare, Oxley, and 
Maude^depend upon Hay for their supplies and the means of transit to Sydney. In spite of 
the flatness of the surroundings, Hay is a pleasant and attractive as well as a busy and 
prosperous town. The Murrtimbidgee flows past it, beneath a long iron bridge, and ibi wide 
and well-shaded streets present a handsome appearance. The climate is noted for its salubrity. 
The surrounding Hghtly-timhered plains, with their myall belts and sn-ami>y flats, yield 
abundance of game and wild fowl, as well as pasture for the sheep and cattle, and the river ia 
plentifully stocked with fish. Hay is tbe cathedral city of the episcopal diocese of Biverina. 
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Between Narrandera and the Murray lies an agricultural country of 

From Narrandera inestimable value. As far as Jerilderie the railway traverses a plain 

to Finley. which includes some splendid pastoral holdings, where fine stud sheep 

are bred ; but even in thw district the farmer is proving the adaptability 
of the soil to the raising of wheat. 

Jerilderie is situated on the Billabong Greek, and though, in the past, it 
Jerilderie. was chiefly important for the results of its scientific sheep-farming, its 

fortunes are now more dependent upon the development of its agri- 
cultural resources. An historical interest attaches to the fact that it was once stuck-up by the 
notorious Kelly gang of bushrangers. 

A few miles to the south of Jerilderie the line runs into the boree-scrub country — land 
which at present is mostly employed for pastoral purposes, but is unmistakably destined to 
be ploughed by the wheat-grower. Then the route enters that ]>ortion of the southern 
Riverina where wheat growing has been established with phenomenal success, and is carried 
out on a magnificent scale. Here tlie fields are miles in extent, and the various processes of 
ploughing, sowing, reaping, binding, and threshing, are accomplished by means of the most 
improved appliances. Some of the farmers are on their own land, and many of the pastoralists 
themselves place large portions of their holdings under crop. In other cases the land is 
cultivated on the share system^ — that is to say, the landowners provide the natural opportunity, 
and sometimes also the implements of husbandry, while the farmers supply the labour, the pro- 
ceeds being subsequently shared. Before they enjoyed the convenience of railway carriage, the 
farmers of Berrigan could grow wheat profitably to sell at 28. 3d. per bushel, and they declared 
that it would pay them to sell it at 2s. per bushel. Berrigan itself is a small but rising township, 
from which the line runs westward to Finley, where the soil and climate are equally favourable 
for the growing of grain and the cultivation of fruit. Apples, peaches, grapes, and apricots are 
grown, and between BeiTigan and Finley there are vineyards of wine-making grapes. 

By-and-bye the railway will be extended to Deniliquin, on the Eldwai'd 
Deniliquin. River. There is no rectangular regularity about Deniliquin ; it seems to 

have grown and twisted like a running plant, and every turn has a 
charm. The public garden, with its placid lily-strewn lake, its shady trees and bowers, is a 
paradise of calm. Among the public buildings a massive court-house and a neat and handsome 
town hall are conspicuous. The district boasts magnificent flocks and herds of pure-bred 
animals, which attract many customers ; and agricultural pursuits, also, are largely followed. 

A private railroad links Deniliquin with Moama, a border town, where a 
Moama. railway-bridge spans the Murray, and connects the line with the Victorian 

railway system. Moama is a shipping town and has a large dock, but its 
main sources of wealth are agricultural and pastoral, to say nothing of its valuable forests of 
redwood. 

Down the Murray from this point there are several pastoral centres. The 
Wentworth. principal town on the south-western border is Wentworth, near the 

confluence of the Darling and the Murray, and thus not far from the 
borders of South Australia. In the absence of railway communication, Wentworth carries on a 
brisk steamboat trade. 

We must return now to Junee Junction, and follow the main route towards the frontier. 
South of Junee the line runs for the most part through flat and fertile country, with a rich 
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chocolate soil, uutil the Mtirrumbidgee in croseed hj an iron bridge, and Wagga Waggft u 

reached. Wagga Rtanda on a site considerably below the level of the 

Wagga. line, and is a tjjiical squatting township. Although the surrouading 

country ik mostly devoted to grazing, large areaa are aluo under cultivation, 

and the agricultural interest will strengthen as years pass by. It was at Wagga that Tom 

Castro, the notorious Tichbome daimant, kept a small butcher's shop. 

From The Rock, which takes its name from an abrupt mountMn of red 

The Roek & Urana volcanic stone, rising from the flats to a height of about 5,000 feet, a coach- 
road leads through pastoral country, of first-rate quality, to the lake and 

settlement of Urana, where the agricultural industry ban undergone wonderful expansion, though 



much good land is still used as sheep runs. Urana is only about seventeen miles from the 
Jerilderie branch line. 

South of The Rock extends fine pastoral country, of rather monotonous 
Corowa. aspect, enormous paddocks with droves of sheep, and a scattered company 

of ringbarked trees. From Culcaim a line branches to the right, and runs 
for forty-seven miles to Coi-owa, through a marvellously fertile country of prosperous sheep- 
breeders and farmers. Corowa stands on the Murray, about forty-seven miles to the west <rf 
Albury, and has been well described as "a perfect paradise for agriculturists," and vignerons 
also have found here an excellent sphere of operations. 

The main line to the south of Culcairn runs into pleasant undulating 
Albury . country, with ploughed slopes and pastoral paddocks, and here and there a 

broad pool of water glistening in the hollows. As the undulations become 
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deeper, the vineyards of Albury are approached. In the foreground are ripening crops and rows 
of vines, and away to the east the dim outlines of the foothills of the Monaro Table-land stand 
against the horizon. Albury, on the north bank of the Murray, marks the southern limit of 
the railway system of New South Wales. The town itself lies on level ground, but is spreading 
steadily up the adjacent hills. The streets are broad and straight, and even the main thorough- 
fares are flanked with shady trees. The public buildings and churches are built on a scale 
that would do no shame to the chief city of the State, and yet flowers and creeping plants 
adorn the fronts of a large number of the red-walled houses. On the outskirts the substantial 
cottages are surrounded with blossomy closes, and sheltered from the road by hedges of box or 
privet ; but the acme of floral and sylvan loveliness is reached in the public gardens, to which 
no description could do justice. Running brooks, calm lakelets, umbrageous islets of palms and 
graceful flowering grasses, cool bowers and smooth lawns — all unite to produce an artistic effect, 
upon which the imagination of a Coleridge or a Poe could scarcely improve. Far and wide — 
north, east, and west — stretch wide agricultural and pastoral lands, while the district immedi- 
ately surrounding the town is the principal seat of our wine production. 

Tlie country to the east in picturesque, and is agreeably diversified by the range of hills, 

of which the tower-like Mount Tabletop is the most noticeable feature. 

The Upper The Upper Murray country, on the landward slope of the Snowy Moun- 

Murray. tains, is broken and picturesque, and is considered of great value for its 

excellence as a horse-breeding district. Many of the best horses which 

are shipped for India come from the hiHs of the Upper Murray. 

So far, nothiTig has been said of the coast to the south of Sydney, and it 
The South Coast, is time now to give some description of the Illawarra and Shoalhaven 

districts, and the country between Nowra and the Victorian border. 

The South Coast railway begins its course unpromisingly by traversing low-lying and 
somewhat dismal suburbs, but it soon mounts to a more inviting landscape, where the sand- 
stone ridges are dotted with pretty villas. At Como the beautiful estuary of George's River is 

crossed, and thence the line runs by rocky cuttings to the platt;au of 

The National the National Park ; and from Sutherland to Waterfall it skirts the 

Park, western boundary of the reserve, passing through an elevated tract of 

unfertile land, covered with writhen scrub, patches of rock and gravel, flat 

ridge-tops with grass and a dark growth of heaths. There are water-worn gorges, too — dark 

and attractively mysterious chasms— where wild birds answer the music of falling water. To 

the right the plateau slopes away to more fertile lands, and the azure rampart of the Blue 

Mountains stands far off against the sky. 

From Waterfall, at an altitude of 720 feet, the line makes a sudden descent through 
rugged country, scarreil with cuttings and pierced with tunnels. Between the tunnels one 

catches sight of rocky gullies and slopes, where the giant lilies flame. 
Helensburgh. Then comes Helensburgh, the northernmost of the South Coast collieries ; 

but, though one can see tall chimneys and black heaps of coal, the beauty 
of the spot seems hardly to be affected. The foliage is everywhere so bright and luxuriant, and 
the creeks are so clear and so cheerful, and the birds are so careless of the mine's proximity, 
that to feel any aesthetic objection to that tree-hemmed spot of sable would appear somewhat 
hypercritical. The path from the mine to the township, on the hill-top, seems made less for 
p 
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miners pasHing to and from their work than for lovers who wish to surround their honeymooii 
with picturesque and romantic memories. 

Lilyvale, k village of timfc^r-getters and aaw-millers, stands above a babbling creek, 
overlooked by steep slopes and towering crags. A little further down lies the colliery of Otford. 
Immediately beyond Otford the train plunges with a shriek into the darkness of a tunnel, 
5,000 feet in length — the longest on the line— and rushes through the heart of a great hill to 
emerge in full view of the ocean at Stanwell Park. 

Immediately to the right are the towering ranges, with a thick robe of 

Stanwell Park, forest trees ; and where the ci-eeks run down the gullies, are ferns and the 

and the Illawarra fan-like loaves of cabbage palms. Dim, .shadowy, sylvan solitudes are there, 

District. where the shafta of sunlight seldom fall, and the dropping flow of water 

is rest and refreshment to the mind ; and the very birds feel the subduing 
influence of their peace- 
ful hume,and are trustful 
and almost tama To 
the left the breakers 
foam on a beach of sand 
— not 8and of dazzling 
white, such as we find 
about Sydney, but of 
the softest and must 
delicate sha^le of brown. 
To the south, headland 
after headland stretches 
into the Pacific, until 
the farth(!st is lout in 
haze ; for, on a sunmier 
day, the light purple 
mists soften the distant 
outlines till even the 
ocean and the sky be- 
come indisLtnguiahable, 
and the horizon is lost 

in a sea which stretches into the very I'egion of dreams. This is the northern end of the 
Illawarra district -a strip of rich land between the mountains and the sea. Here the 
ranges come right down to the water's edge ; southwnrd the belt widens, but from ihis point 
to Nowra the dark wall of hills never retreats far inland. The cutting westerly gales can 
never play upon this green land, but it welcomes the moist, warm breezes of the sea. Well 
may Illawarra be callw! "The Garden of New South Wales." 

At Ulifton a perpendicular cliff rises from the ocean to a height of 1,350 
Clifton. feet. The railway is above, piercing a spur of the range; but a good 

road winds round the foot of the precipice, and in stormy weather the salt 
spray flies in the face of the wayfarer. In 1726 Flinders and Bass found here black lumps of 
slaty-looking stone, rounded to shingle by the waves. It was the first coal discovered in New 
South Wales. Next year Clarke and others found similar nodules and burned them, Subse- 
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quently Base was sent to verifj Clarke's discoverieH, And in the face of a cliff whoBe baxe was 

" swilled by the wild and wasteful ocean " he saw a stratum of coal about six feet thick, and 

clearly traceable for about eight or nine miles ; but the mineral was so inaccesBibly situated 

that no immediate steps were taken to work it. Now, however, the face of the rock has been 

tunnelled, and from the mouth of the mine a jetty, 500 feet in length, projects into the sea. 

From the cliff-top the line dips down almost to the level of the sea. The ranges recede, 

and the shore spreads out into rich pasturage. On these fertile flat« lies 

Bulli, Bulli, where the coal seam is pierced by a tunnel at 400 feet above the sea. 

In this neighbourhood a portion of the seam ha^t been m> heat«d by natural 

forces as to be converted into coke, 

— — which is much used on the steam 

tramways of Sydney. Before the 
Illawarra railway was constructed, 
the usual route to the South Coast 
lay through Campbell town and 
Appin, along tlie barren sandstone 
ridge that lies to the east of the 
Nepean, until the road emerges  
from the bush at the head of the 
Bulli Pass. From a wilderness of 
sandy soil and stunted trees one 
comes suddenly to the oHfTs edge, 
and the ocean bursts upon the 
view. David Christie Murray, the 
well-known actor, lecturer, and 
novelist, once made an ascent of 
the Pass, and thus describes his 
experience ; — 

A home of beauty that 1 visited was 
the Bulli PoBB, aad if thore is anything 
better worth seeing in Australia I will go 
to see it, though it cost me a thousand 
miles of travel. Half way up the winding 
ascent we paused t« look at a giant- 
gum-tree, which stands retired, as great 
beauties sometimes will, and hides its 
■plendaan in tlie lowly vale. We paid our 
homage to the living giant, and, making 
KEMBIA PASS, ILLAWABRA. <""" ^'^y }^^ ^ '^e road, resumed our 

ascent of the Pass. The vegotation on 
either hand grew denae and splendid — 
cabbage- palms, cactus, aloe, tree-ferns, and prickly-pear were there in one glorious tangle. It was not until 
wereaehed thefirat "Weber's Outlook " that the rich beauty of the place we had come to visit declared itself. 
No word-painter ever lived who could actually convey to the imagination of another the image of everytldng 
he had seen. But, futile as the task must be, let me essay it. To Legiu with, picture for yourself a rough 
little paling at the precipitous edge of the road ; lean over it, if you have the nerve, and if you choose you 
may drop a pebble which will fall more than 200 feet without touching clay or foliage. The precipice over- 
hangs, and that mere reflection seems to make the ground unstable. Below, to the front and left and right, 
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lies the sea— a scene of most <lelicate OMire, fading on the horizon into palest turquoise. The sands arc 
goklen, and cnrveal into innumeralile bays. A line of white foam, followtng the delicate outline of the 
shore, breaks utterly unheard away and away; and away tn the ri){ht waves this moat undulating triple IJiie 
of blue and white and gold until they all meet together in the distance. The land sweeps boldly up in 
striking lines, and every hill-side is a very riot of verdure. The gum aBSorts itself here and there, but 
mixes its grim grey with many more i:heerfully coloured growthe, and in the mid-distance a slender column 
. of blue smoke marks the wheresbouts of some unseen manufactory or mine. On the extreme verge of dis- 
tance the white houses of the tovtn of Shellharbour gleam softly vdth brightness chastened by the intervening 
air. An unbroken Rtillness broods over all, and though the atniosphere is as clear as crystal, as the 
vividness with which all objects at a moderate distance are seen declares, a tender blue gauze seems every- 
where drawn across the distance. It seems half to shroud the brightness of the sunlit sky, and (htckens 
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softly towartls the horizon, so that the sea and sky seem to melt one into the other. This one pii^ture was 
enough to repay the most exigent of sightseers for a journey three timen the length of that we had taken ; 
but another, and even a better, lay beyond at the northern out-look. The precipice here is even deeper than 
at " Weber's Outlook," and in contrast with the more tranquil beauties of the earlier vision there are 
crags which rise in indescriboblo desolate grandeur, met bnilt and heaped on rock, as if some Titanic 
architect ha<l built a busty wail there. Trees, wind tormentetl, writhe in the most grotofHjue forms. There 
is colour here, too, in striking unlikeness to the charocteiistic Austi'aJian landscape. Here is a scene not 
altogether unworthy of the interpretation of a great artist, but altogether untranslatable except by the 
very greatest. 

But the BuUi Pass is only the most accessible from Sydney of a number of such 
roads descending through semi-tropical vegetation to the pastures of Illawarra. 

Seven miles southward from Bulli lies Wollongong upon a gen tly-al oping 

Wollongong- ridge, which runs out to a bluff and forms the southern side of a small 

harbour. The little port has been greatly improved and enlarged by 

the construction of a breakwater at the entrance^ At the end of the breakwater is a light- 
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house, to guide vpgdnis into the harbour. The town ia onn of the most picturesque in Australia, 
and in ita well-built streets may be noticed unmistakable signs of industrial and commercial 
prosperity. The scenery about Wollongong is of the loveliest description. Immediately behind 
the town is Mount Keira, 1,500 feet high, and clothed from base to summit with dense folia^ 
Six hundred feet up is the entrance to a coal-mine, and on various points of vant^e may be 
seen the eyries of the mining population. On the green foot-hills are hundreds of little farms. 
An additional harbour is being formed by the construction of a breakwater to protect the 
curving beach, from which the Keni'ila jetty extends for upwards of 2,000 feet into the 
Pacific. 

Leaving Wollongong, the line curves to the ... 

west to avoid the waters of Tom Thumb Lagoon, 
a sheet of water which takes its name from the 
bttle boat, the "Tom Thumb," in which Boss and 
Flinders sailed down the coast in 1T96. Beyond 
the lagoon is the group of islets called the Five 

Islands. On the other 
Mount Kembla. side of the line Slount 

Kembla looks out in solemn 
grandeur over the sea. Here is situated the 
southernmost coal-mine of the Illawarra seiies, 
but all evidence of this fact is veiled by the 
woodland growths, and the very pit mouths are 
overhung with beautiful ferhs and shrubH. 
Captain Cook, in his journal, wrote: "To the 
north west of Red Point, and a little way inland, 
stands a round hill, whose top looks like the 
crown of a hat." Cimk's " Hat Hill " is Mount 
Kembla. 

Lake Illawarra causes 
Daplo. another westerly diversion 

of the line. At the head ^oast roao, coai 

of the lake (or lagoon) is Dapto, an unpreten- 
tious little settlenieiil, associated with the name of William Beach, the famoi 
still works a fanu in the neighbourhood. At Dapto we i-each the northern margin of the district 
dominated hy the dairy-fai'uier. At one tiiue the site of Dapto was thickly covered with cedar 
forests ; now there are no very large trees in the le\el paddocks, but the grass grows thick and 
long. The country is well watered by the utreanis which descend from the range, and the 
configuration of the country ensures a good average rainfall. Large supplies of fresh milk, 
as well OS of cream and butter, are daily despatched to Sydney from the dairy-farming centres. 
Formerly the butter wa.s made on the various farms, and was consumed in a few days or weeks 
within the limit of the colony ; but now all the milk intended for butter is carted to 
establishments known ns creameries, whei-e the cream is separated, and either turned into 
butter or sent on to central factories to be churned. Many of the creameries are co-0])erati\'e 
undertakings, owned by the farmers and managwl by directors elected from their number. 
The result of the factory system is not merely economy, but the production of butter of uniform 
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quftlilj', and of a general excellence, which makes'it welcome to the buyers of London. On 
Mullet Creek, cloae to Lake IlUwarra, are the works of the Smelting Oompany of Australia, 
the largest of the kind in Australia. Ores of all descriptions are treated here, and large 
consignments are received from all the States. 

Passing Albion Park, its little port of Shellbsrbour, and the village of 
Kiama. Jamberoo which nestles among the foothills, we reach the beautiful town 

of Kiama, the earliest dairy settlement on the coast.. It is set in the 
forefront of a pleas- 
ant country of hilb 
and winding roads, 
stone fences, and fat 
pastures, circuitous 
water-courses, and 
semi-tropical vege- 
tation. On the black 
promontory which 
forms the southern 
side of the Kiama 
Harbour is the 
famous Blow-hole. It 
is a long cave, with 
an opening aliove at 
the inner extremity. 
The sea in rough 
weather roars up the 
black passage, and 
.vends immense foun- 

DA1RV FARM, C0A3TAU DISTRICT. 

tains of Sliver spray 
into the air. In 1797 Bass saw tlie Blow-hole, and was the first white man to give a 
description of it. He was obligid to sto|», during a coasting voyage, in a little bight just »outh 
of " Allowrie "(llUwsrra), and found, behind the shore, in a hollow, cii-cuiat space among the 
I'Oi'ks, "a hole '25 or 30 feet in dianieter, into which the sea rushed by a subterraneous passage.' 

A little to the South of Kinma the country stretches out into magniticent 
Shoalhaven. grazing land on both sides of the line. AH this country was once heavily 

limben-d, but it is now cleared, and the grass grows thick and sweet upon 
it. We have now reached the margin of the Khoalhaven District, so called because it is 
drained by the Shoalhaven River. 

At Gerringong, the most beautiful township on the line, the freehold 
The Berry Estate, system of farming ends for a time, fpr here is the Iwundary of the 

great Berry Estate. In ItH'l, a Cmwn grant of 10,000 acres was made 
to Messrs. Berry and Wollstonecroft. This area comprised jungle, swamp, lagoon, and forest, 
and the isolated CViolangatta Mount, upon which the residence hiiH been built. Subsequently 
60,000 acres moi-e were purchased. The estate now forms one of the must prosperous 
portions of the State. Creameries have bten planted all over the district, aTid there is a 
central factory capable of turning out 1 25 tons of butter per week. At Coolangatta, n 
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t)iere is an excellent factorj for the manufacture of condensed milk. There are a number of 
towns and villt^ei on the estate, the most important being Berry, which lies between Coolangatta 
Mount and the main range. Thriving dairy farms stretch for miles in every direction, and the 
atmosphere of the country side seems ctiarged with content and quietude. 

The railway terminates at the Shoalhaven River, within a short distance 
Nowra. of the town of Nowra, the most important in the Sboalhaven district. The 

river is crossed by a magnificent iron bridge, a quarter of a mile in length. 
At this point, and for many miles further up, its waters are tidal. The scenery along the stream 
is as full of variety as of beauty. The abrupt cliffs, the gorges, 1,500 feet in depth, and the 
wild forests of the higher reaches, contrast richly with thn green fiats of the delta at the head 
of which Nowra stands. 

A good road runs from Nowra to Moss Vale, on the table-land, but not 
Kangaroo Valley, by a uniform ascent. After crossing Cambewarra Mounta,in by a route 

resembling in its general features the BuUi Pass already described, the 
travellerdescends 
into Kangaroo 
Valley, once, it is 
said, the bed of a 
lake, and now a 
richdat,shutinon 
all (tides by steep 
hills. Through 
this basin the 
Kangaroo River 
winds, eventually 
making its escape 
through steep 
gorges to the 
South, and flow-''' 
ing through the 



meet the Shoalhavei 
gairy Pass leads 2i« 
from the Fitzroy E 
vivid description of hhh wclioii oi rne ruau : — 

We hoJ breakfast fairly early, and a few tninutea later were overlooking KoDgaroo Valley. The 
valley was brimming with dense mist, a lake of wbite vapour, which begun, as we watched, to grow tenuous 
along the wooded shores, and to creep up among the trees. The sun silvered the surface of the cloud, and 
drew it up into hiUocki as wo deaeended the pass. The ligzttg Irack in bounded by a Bub-tropical jungle of 
cabbage -palm e, musk-trees, myrtlea, tamarinds, tree-nettles, wild gooseberries, anl innumerable plant forms 
wbich I love without labelling. In forks of great trees perched 'taghom and bird's nest fems, and the whole 
mass of vegetation was knitted aolidly together with raspberries, lianas, and bnah-lawyers. Throngh tlie 
deep shadows shot and floated the notes of coach-whip bird and thrush. 

Later, wa came upon bush of a more familiar appearance, where there were few trees but gums ; the 
ground was shaggy, with the palm-tike zaniia. Lower still were paddocks, imperfectly cleared, with corn 
and sorghum growing among the stumps. At last we reiiohecl tlie valley and fiue pastoral country. The 
mist had lifted, and the sun was bright between lazy-pacing cluuds. 
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South of the Shoalbaven River there are forty miles of sandatone country, 
South of Nowra. mostly flat, and not much used for agricultural parposes, though there are 
Sne farms where goud crops are raised in the neighbourhood of St. 
George's Basin, a largo, shallow lagoon, haunted by flocks of black swans and grotesque pelicans. 
A good deal of the land is covered with forests, which have hardly been utilised yet, though 
shipments of timber are mode from Huskisson, on the shores of Jervia Bay. In the neighbour- 
hood there are also good coal lands, which will be worked when the railway has been further 
extended in this direction. Jervia Bay, which is a noble harbour, will become in time a 
shipping centre of flrat-rate importance. 

Milton and Ulla- 
Ulladulla. dulla, further to the 

south, are important 
settlements in a prosperous dairy-farming 
district In this locality there are beds 
of clay well suited for the manufacture 
of the finest potteiy. UlladuUa, which 
has a small harbour, is remembered by 
Australians OS the birthplace of the poet, 
Henry Kendall, whose father, a retii-ed 
sea captain, had settled here with the 
bride whom he had wedded within a few 
hours of making her acquaintance. 

The next settlement 
Moruya. worthy of note is 

Moruya, about 200 
miles to the south of Sydney. There is 
a silver-mine in the neighbourhood, and 
slate and granite quarries do good busi- 
ness. A number of saw mills, also, are 
working, and the farmers raise extensive 
and profitable crops. 

Bodalla lies sixteen 



ile 



beyo 



MACQUARIE PASS. 

1 this district, and expended much capital in 

system. Hundreds of tons of cheese are now 



Moruya. Between 

forty and fifty years ago, one of Sydney's 

leading merchants, the late T. S. Mort, 

acquired 30,000 acres of low quality land i 

establishing dairy-farming on the best known 

exported from Bodalla, and swine are bred and fattened iii large numbers 

Beyond Bodalla are the settlement of Cobargo and its harbour of 
BermagUii. Bermagui, near which a discovery was once made of rich auriferous sea- 

sand. Mr. Lamont Voung, a geologist, was despatched by the Government 

to make a special survey of the locality, and he and his small party mysteriously disappeared. 

Their boat was found, but they had entirely vanished. The gold-field proved eventually to be 

of small importance. 



The South-Eastem District. 
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Bega is the centre of a thriving district, of which the principal industries 
Bega- are maize-growing, cheese-making, and pig- slaughtering. Bega bacon 

always commands the highest prices in tlie Sydney market The seaport, 
Tuthra, is ten miles off, but further to the south is a more trustworthy outlet at Eden, on tbe 
shores of Twofold Bay. 

On the road inland stands the flourishing town of Candelo, the centre of 
Candelo. one of the richest parts of the district, amid luxuriant pastures and 

perennial streams. 

An ascent of 2,000 feet brings us to the edge of the Monaro Plains. To 
Bombala. the west lie the Gippslsnd Ranges, and in front is the comfortable town of 

Bombala, surrounded by rich pastures and fertile famis. Hops flourish 
in the soil of this district, and fruit yields abundantly. Gold, silver, and lead are found, and 
there are indications that further notable mineral discoveries may yet be mada Northwards 
from Bombala, a good road leads through basaltic country to Cooina and other districts, of 
which some account has alrendy been given. 



The description which has been given of the various districts of New South Wales, 
cursory and imperfect as it is, will perhaps convey some slight idea of the naturjil wealth and 
variety of the State, the advantages it offers to the man of commercial enterprise as well as to 
the artist, its attractions for the touiist and the settler. 
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